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CHAPTER   I. 

A   CONVICT   m   PORTLAND. 

'  This  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happy- 
things.' — Tennyson. 

Five  months  ago  !     A¥hat  a  short  time 

is    five   months,    when    days    are   placidly 

monotonous  and  existence  drifts  by  easily ! 

what   a  lifetime   it   can   appear   when   the 

memory    is    charged    with     varying     and 

painful    events,    when    existence    has   been 

forcibly   wrenched    out    of    its    accustomed 

grooves,   and   when  each   day  brings  with 
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it  new  experiences  of  a  sharp  and  cruel 
nature !  To  Barrington  De  Witt,  now  a 
penal  convict  in  Portland  prison,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  his  own  old  self  were  dead, 
and  as  if  the  present  self  were  a  new 
creation  unconnected  with  the  former 
man.  It  seemed  to  him,  on  looking  back, 
as  if  the  real  self  had  died  out  in  the 
Tentbury  prison ;  as  if  the  real  self  of 
the  old  profession,  the  old  name,  the  old 
nature,  had  been  merely  a  pleasant  and 
fanciful  dream.  Prepared  as  he  had  been 
for  execution,  and  all  hope  relinquished,  he 
had,  as  it  were,  passed  through  the  full 
bitterness  of  death  ;  and  when  they  came 
to  announce  to  him  the  reprieve  on  that 
— as  he  had  believed — last  nig;ht  of  his 
life,  the  news  had  come  too  late  to  spare 
him  the  deepest  dregs  of  the  cup  of  shame 
and    agony.      He    heard   of    the    reprieve 
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without  emotion,  as  he  would  have  as- 
cended the  scaffold  next  morning  without 
dismay ;  the  powers  of  darkness  had  been 
battled  with,  and  the  struggle  was  now 
over,  and  he  listened  as  one  in  a  dream, 
apathetic  and  unmoved. 

They  had  thought  him  insensible,  hard- 
ened, what  not — it  mattered  not  to  him. 
He  was  now  only  a  goods,  a  slave,  a 
machine,  to  be  sent  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  worked  at  the  nation's  will. 
He  was  now  only  a  number  on  a  list  of 
criminals ;  no  longer  a  name,  a  person,  or 
an  individuality.  All  resistance,  all  spirit 
had  died  out  of  him  for  the  moment,  and 
he  moved  about  obediently,  patiently,  at 
the  bidding  of  his  jailers,  unheeding  their 
roughness,  deaf  to  their  coarse  familiarity. 
In  the  shock  of  a  new  existence  such  as  this, 
the  existence  simply  of  a  degrading  monoton}' 
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of  mental  inaction  and  physical  toil,  an  edu- 
cated man  for  a  time  is  apt  to  lose  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  higher  faculties,  to  forget 
that  he  has  a  spirit,  a  soul,  or  an  intellect. 
The  gentleman,  the  soldier,  the  mun,  Bar- 
rington  told  himself,  was  dead — merged  in 
this  labelled,  animal  tldng  which  now,  by 
so  terrible  a  metempsychosis,  was  all  that 
was  left  to  represent  its  former  self — a 
thing  upon  which  he  gazed  with  so  deep 
and  cruel  a  contempt,  as  upon  something 
distinct  and  separate  from  that  former  self 
which  he  honoured  and  had  lost. 

These  were  feelings  which  endured  for 
some  time,  and  during  their  continuance 
brought  with  them  a  certain  callousness 
to  fate  and  apathy  to  surrounding  circum- 
stances which  acted  as  an  alleviation  to 
pain :  but  they  could  not  last  for  ever. 
There  came  a  day,  not  many  weeks  later. 
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when  the  scales  of  apathy  slipped  from 
the  prisoner's  eyes,  when  he  once  more 
recognized  within  himself  the  man,  the  old 
self,  not  transformed,  bat  merely  trans- 
fio;ured,  and  owned  himself  a  sentient  beino: 
as  of  old,  capable  of  emotion,  of  suffering, 
of  despair.  It  is  so  with  all  of  us — all 
those  who  have  the  capacity  for  sounding 
the  depths  of  sorrow :  there  is,  at  first, 
after  a  great  loss,  a  great  shock,  a  moment 
of  mental  suspension,  of  semi-unconscious- 
ness, before  we  wake  to  the  full  perception 
of  the  blow,  the  keen  and  bitter  realization 
of  our  own  overthrow.  It  is  at  this  time 
ordinarily,  and  not  at  the  first,  that  the 
spirit  of  endurance  is  apt  to  break  down, 
and  this  period  it  is  which,  more  than  any 
other,  proves  the  mettle  of  the  individual 
man  or  woman. 

About   this   time    a   batch  of  prisoners. 
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amongst  whom  was  De  Witt,  was  removed 
from  the  London  jail  to  the  convict  estab- 
lishment at  Portland — that  dreary  pile 
that  stands  above  the  ever-moaning  sea, 
and  raises  grim  and  massive  walls  from 
its  foundation  of  limestone  rock.  To  Bar- 
rington  this  removal  was  at  once  a  solace 
and  yet  an  added  pain.  All  his  life  he 
had  loved  the  sea,  and  many  of  his  happiest 
days  had  been  spent  beside  it ;  yet  from 
that  very  cause,  how  bitter  was  the  con- 
trast of  the  present  with  the  past !  What 
merry  hours  he  had  passed  wandering 
about  the  flat  shores  of  Norfolk  with  old 
Simon,  gun  in  hand,  laughing  at  his 
cousin's  skilful  inability  to  hit  anything 
winged  or  four-footed  ;  how  he  had  scoured 
the  brown  and  purple  Scotch  moors  with 
his  father  for  the  same  purpose,  slowly 
tracking  the  snipe   or   curlew  by  the    soft 
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grey  waves  and  luminous  sky ;  or  had 
loved  to  boat  upon  a  boisterous  sea  when 
quartered  with  his  regiment  in  Ireland. 
And  then  the  shore  at  Naples,  and  Waifs 
appearance  there  ;  and — bitterest  thought 
of  all — Capri  with  her  many-coloured  rocks 
and  malachite  waters,  her  spires  of  foam 
and  her  mysterious  caverns — Could  he,  the 
convict  at  Portland,  daily  going  forth  to 
his  appointed  task  as  a  labourer,  clad  in 
the  dress  of  disgrace,  be  the  same  man  who 
had  lain  upon  the  myrtle-scented  slopes  in 
beautiful  Capri,  looking  up  into  the  face  of 
a  pure  and  lovely  girl,  the  face  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  and  the  woman  who  loved  him  ? 

The  first  time  these  thoughts  came  upon 
him  De  Witt  involuntarily  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hand  and  shuddered.  But  a  hand 
will  not  shut  out  memory,  nor  can  any 
one  turn  aside  the  pitiless  stab  of  the  sword 
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it  wields  to  those  in  misfortune — a  sword 
piercing  through  to  the  very  soul. 

De  Witt  was  young,  and  he  was  strong ; 
he  displayed  no  aptitude  for  the  lighter 
indoor  employments,  so  he  was  placed  in 
the  gang  of  those  apportioned  off  to  the 
quarry  work.  It  was  the  hardest  work  of 
all,  but  to  him  the  most  acceptable.  At 
any  rate  there  was  the  open  sky,  the  fresh 
air ;  they  could  not  rob  him  of  the  blueness 
of  the  heavens,  the  sweet  saltness  of  the 
sea  breezes,  the  harmonious  chanting  of 
the  rising  and  falling  billows.  In  winter 
it  might,  nay,  must  be — amid  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  damp  and  chilly  climate — 
laborious  and  painful  toil ;  but  now,  in  this 
sunny,  balmy  autumn  weather,  it  was  not 
without  its  many  alleviations.  There  could 
never  be  the  same  sense  of  imprisonment, 
never    the    same    sense    of    contamination 
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with  the  low  and  depraved  community  of 
criniinal  units,  nothing  like  the  same 
monotony,   as  in  the  indoor  life. 

Was  all  the  rest  of  life  to  be  occupied  in 
like  toil  ?  Should  he  ever  escape  from  the 
daily  grind,  and  be  once  more  free  ?  Or 
must  the  future  stretch  before  him  in  a 
vista  of  hopelessness  only  to  end  in  death  ? 

No ;  it  was  possible  that  he  might  at 
some  long  future  date  make  his  way  out 
from  convict  life,  become  a  ticket-of-leave 
man,  wander  forth  once  more,  if  super- 
vised and  overlooked,  at  any  rate  ostensibly 
free  to  go  w^here  he  liked,  to  do  as  he 
liked — yet  for  ever  with  the  brand  of  Cain 
upon  his  brow. 

But  what  mattered  that  if  liberty  were 
regained  ?  There  were  moments  when  De 
AVitt  felt  that  one  day  of  freedom  would 
be  w^orth  purchasing  by  all  the  good  opinion 
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of  his  fellow-men.  He  felt  himself  now 
so  completely  divided  from  those  fellow- 
men,  so  averse  to  the  mere  idea  of  ever 
again  becominor  one  of  them,  sharinof  a^^cain 
in  their  pursuits,  moving  in  their  com- 
pany, that  it  seemed  at  times  as  if  their 
good  or  bad  report  had  lost  its  savour 
with  him.  Without  this  faint,  far-distant 
hope,  Barrington  felt  he  could  scarcely  have 
kept  life  or  reason  going. 

There  were  opportunities  by  which  a  man 
engaged  in  the  quarry  work  might  put  an 
end  to  an  unendurable  existence — a  quick 
leap  into  the  depths  of  the  boiling  sea,  a  fall 
from  some  height  upon  the  pitiless  rocks. 
A  cowardly  act  no  doubt  it  was — at  least 
so  said  the  prosperous  and  un tempted ;  but 
to  a  desperate  man,  possibly  the  one  escape 
from  a  life -long  hell.  Happy  perhaps  were 
the    old    Komans  in    accountinor   suicide    a 
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noble  and  a  manly  thing ;  and  severe  was 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  in  condemning  it 
as  the  deed  of  the  coward.  Was  it  fair  to 
call  a  man  a  coward  because  he  chose 
instant  death  rather  than  prolonged  torture  ? 
And  there  rose  up  in  his  memory  one  of 
the  letters  of  Pliny  the  younger — that 
sensible,  kindly,  worldly  old  Eoman — a 
letter  read  years  ago,  in  which  he  held  up 
to  eulogy  the  example  of  more  than  one 
suicide,  praising  the  heroism  and  the  lofty 
character  of  those  who,  sooner  than  live 
disgraced,  or  survive  that  which  they  held 
most  dear  upon  earth,  had  taken  life  with 
their  own  hands.  And  was  not  loss  of 
liberty,  loss  of  honour,  best  of  all  motives  for 
divesting  a  human  being  of  the  love  of  life  ? 
It  was  easy,  as  I  have  said,  to  do — easy 
for  a  determined  man — yet  De  Witt  put 
the  thought  instinctively  aside.     He  was  no 
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ancient  Eoman,  with  a  perverted  morality 
and  a  false  ideal  of  courage ;  and  he  knew 
that  in  calmer  moments  his  reason  con- 
curred in  the  verdict  of  Christian  ethics ; 
and  should  he,  who  had  lost  all  this  world 
could  give,  lose  also  the  one  thing  left  to 
him — his  own  self-respect  ? 

And  Nell — whose  name,  the  very  thought 
of  whom  sent  so  bitter  a  pang  through  his 
being,  and  yet  whose  love  was  the  sweetest 
sadness  of  past  memories— should  he  add 
another  sting  to  her  cruel  sufferings,  throw 
away  the  one  chance  of  ever  again  setting 
eyes  upon  the  human  face  he  yearned  most 
to  see  once  more  before  he  died  ?  Years  and, 
years  it  might  be,  it  must  be ;  but  he  was 
young  and  strong,  and  the  day  might  come 
— it  was  enough  to  live  upon,  a  faint  ray  of 
hope  to  illumine  the  blackness  of  the  daily 
despair.   Not  to  love  her,  not  to  be  hers  again 
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— not  even  to  touch  her  hand  or  to  hear 
sweet  words  of  comfort  from  her  faithful  lips 
— but  to  catch  one  more  sight  of  that  dear 
face,  to  look  once  more — himself  unseen — 
into  those  true  and  tender  eyes,  to  know 
that  she  was  contented  and  had  forgotten. 
Yes,  pray  God  she  might  forget !  Pray 
God  that  her  wounded  heart  might  in  time 
be  healed ;  even — he  nerved  himself  in  his 
great  love  to  say — that  she  might  knit  up 
the  broken  strands  of  the  sorrowful  past  in 
a  new  and  more  prosperous  love.  Pray 
God  that  she  might  some  day  find  a  man 
worthy  of  her  noble  nature,  that  she  might 
re-set  the  foundations  of  her  life  under 
happier  conditions ;  for  never  would  he, 
whether  he  returned  to  the  outer  world 
in  youth  or  age,  recall  to  her  the  past, 
never  would  he  voluntarily  seek  her 
presence  save  for  that  one  brief  glimpse — 
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never  again  liear  from  her  or  say  to  her 
words  of  love.  Such  conduct  would  indeed 
be  the  lowest  depths  of  mean  and  selfish 
esfotism  :  and  the  greater  a  man's  love  and 
the  more  enduring  a  woman's  constancy,  the 
more  impossible  would  it  be  to  any  honour- 
able mind. 

But  although  self-destruction  seemed  to 
De  Witt  a  thing  ignoble  and  repulsive,  yet 
escape,  if  possible,  he  would  have  reckoned 
a  fair  and  righteous  act.  His  sentence 
was  unjust,  his  punishment  unmerited; 
why  should  he  not  regain  the  liberty  that 
had  been  unlawfully  wrested  from  him,  if 
by  any  means  he  might?  And,  for  the 
chance  of  that  liberty  he  would  gladly  have 
risked  death.  Often  he  thought  upon  the 
matter,  as  his  eyes  wandered  restlessly  from 
the  well-guarded  labour-ground  around  him 
to  the  waves  that  chafed  beneath  his  feet. 
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And  tlie  more  he  tliouglit  upon  the  subject, 
the  more  its  utter  hopelessness  and  im- 
possibility struck  him. 

Would  he  cast  himself  into  the  sea  and 
swim  for  his  life  ?  The  guns  of  the  armed 
warders  would  soon  end  that  attempt. 
Would  he  escape  by  land  ?  Even  if  he 
manao-ed  in  that  case  to  evade  the  vimlance 
of  the  watchmen,  how  should  he  vanquish 
the  cruel  impossibility  of  the  Chesil  Bank  ? 
He  had  visited  the  Chesil  Bank  in  young 
and  happy  days — he  had  laboured  laughing 
as  a  boy  along  the  slope  of  stones,  little 
thinkinor  that  the  time  would  ever  come 
when  it  would  lie  as  the  implacable  barrier 
between  himself  and  attempted  liberty. 
Now,  in  stormy,  gloomy  days,  he  listened 
to  the  ceaseless  moan  that  broke  along  its 
desolate  shores,  and  realized  with  a  strange 
bitterness  its  invulnerableness,  its  cruelty. 
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God  help  the  poor  drowning  wretch,  whose 
vessel  struck  upon  that  treacherous  bank, 
and  w^ho  strove  with  failing  arms  to  grasp 
those  sliding,  slipping  stones  !  God  have 
pity  upon  the  still  more  wTetched  prisoner, 
whose  exhausted  feet  strove  to  distance 
pursuit  or  to  escape  from  captivity  along 
that  inhospitable  and  hopeless  stretch  of 
grey  gravel,  with  floundering,  wearying 
steps,  and  eyes  of  despair,  before  which 
it  must  seem  to  extend  for  ever  further  and 
further  in  its  fearful  monotony  of  glaring 
sunshine  or  of  clinging  mist ! 

Some  there  had  been  that  had  tried  both 
ways ;  but  not  one,  so  far  as  he  could  hear, 
with  success.  Some,  to  facilitate  their 
escape,  had  committed  murder ;  it  was  so 
comparatively  easy  to  do  that  in  the  quarry 
work — a  loose  stone,  the  opportune  fall  of  a 
lump  of  granite  or  pickaxe  could  disable  a 
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warder  so  quickly ;  but  to  such  a  crime 
as  that  De  Witt  had  little  temptation. 
Terrible  as  was  his  yearning  at  times  for 
liberty, — a  fever  that  ate,  like  the  Spartan 
fox,  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  man, — yet 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  endeavour  to 
regain  his  liberty  by  violence  towards  an 
unoffending  person.  Since  that  one  out- 
break of  madness  in  the  county  prison, 
he  had  made  no  further  effort  to  defy 
authority,  and  was  now  quiet  and  obedient 
above  the  average,  and  regarded  with  favour 
by  his  particular  house  warder.  The  habits 
and  discipline  of  a  soldier  were  not  without 
their  value  during  a  time  when  the  mind 
of  the  natural  man  was  crushed  by  mis- 
fortune, and  when  the  spirit  was  confronted 
by  a  stern  necessity  which  rendered  struggle 
futile. 

One  consolation  there  was,  which  helped 

VOL.  III.  c 
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much  to  alleviate  De  Witt's  trouble.  This 
was  one  which  had  certainly  not  been  within 
his  expectations.     He  had  found  a  friend. 

Even  within  a  convict  prison  all  are  not 
equally  bad, — some  are  not  bad  at  all ;  and 
De  Witt's  friend,  although  by  no  means 
a  guiltless  man,  was  one  worthy  both  of 
regard  and  of  compassion.  He  was  one  of 
those  victims  of  unlucky  circumstances  and 
of  cruel  temptation  that  so  often  take  their 
place  in  the  docks  of  our  criminal  courts. 
He  had  early  told  his  history  to  De  Witt, 
for  whom  he  appeared  to  have  conceived  an 
affection  at  first  sight,  and  whom  he  sought 
out  for  a  few  words  of  conversation  when- 
ever there  was  any  chance  of  doing  so 
without  being  noticed.  This  was  a  some- 
what risky  thing  to  do,  for,  as  a  general 
rule,  whenever  a  warder  observed  any  two 
prisoners  endeavouring  to  set  up  anything 
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like  an  intimacy  together,  he  thought  it  his 
first  duty  to  divide  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Both  Da  Witt,  however,  and  his  friend 
were  prisoners  so  unobtrusive  and  so  well- 
behaved,  that  more  than  one  of  the  warders 
(who  happened,  strange  to  say  in  such  a 
profession,  to  have  some  remnant  of  a 
kindly  heart  left  uudevoured  by  the  brutal- 
izing influence  of  his  surroundings)  winked 
at  the  trifling  ofi"ence,  which  meant  no  harm 
to  them  or  the  State,  but  so  much  of  comfort 
to  the  two  men. 

Geoffrey  Kainsford  was  a  young  man — 
younger  than  De  AVitt — whom  even  the 
dress  and  shears  of  a  convict  establishment 
could  not  rob  of  a  singular  beauty  and 
refinement  of  countenance.  His  features 
were  well-cut,  his  eyes  magnificent,  and  his 
voice  the  sweetest,  Barrino^ton  thought  the 
first  time  he  heard  it,  that  had  ever  struck 
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upon  his  ear.  He  was  peculiarly  gentle  in 
manner,  and  had  that  kind  of  delicacy  of 
appearance  that  usually  marks  out  the 
naturally  consumptive  person. 

His  story,  as  he  told  it  his  companion, 
was  a  sad  and  brief  one.  As  a  very  young 
man  he  had  been  articled  by  his  father, 
himself  a  lawyer,  to  a  London  firm  of 
solicitors,  but  had  never  had  much  taste  for 
the  work,  being  mad  upon  the  study  of 
music,  and  possessed  of  a  good  tenor  voice. 
In  London  he  followed  his  favourite  pursuit 
with  much  greater  ardour  than  the  law  ;  and 
at  last,  to  his  father's  indignation,  threw 
up  the  office  altogether,  and  accepted  an 
engagement  in  some  subordinate  part  in  an 
operetta  then  successfully  running  at  one 
of  the  theatres.  In  this  part  he  did  so 
well  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
the  following  season  he  was  offered  a  far 
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better  engagement,  which  he  accepted ;  and 
before  long  found  himself  making  a  good  in- 
come, with  an  ambitious  future  before  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  settled 
down  and  married — married  a  girl  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  love  ever  since  his 
arrival  in  London,  and  who  made  his  home 
supremely  happy.  But  the  marriage,  to 
w^hich  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
his  parents,  proved  the  final  division  between 
himself  and  them. 

She  was  the  sweetest  and  most  refined 
of  women,  asserted  poor  Geofirey ;  but 
unfortunately  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
shop-keeper,  and  herself  a  music  mistress. 
His  father  considered  it  a  mesalliance;  and 
from  that  date  refused  all  further  communi- 
cation with  the  young  man. 

Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  however, 
the  young  tenor  in  his  new-made  happiness 
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found  no  reason  to  regret  tlie  step  he  had 
taken,  until  an  event  happened  as  sudden 
as  it  was  unforeseen  and  calamitous. 

The  part  he  had  taken  in  the  opera  proved 
too  great  a  strain  upon  him.  A  disease 
he  had  never  suspected  made  its  terrible 
appearance,  and  one  nigbt  he  was  carried 
home  from  the  theatre  suffering  from  a 
violent  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs. 

From  that  time  forward  the  career  he 
loved  and  in  which  he  had  prospered  so 
greatly  became  closed  to  him. 

When  at  length  he  recovered  from  a  long 
and  wearing  illness,  it  was  to  hear  the  fiat 
of  the  doctor,  that  he  must  choose  betwixt 
his  sinorino;  and  his  life.  Submission  was 
the  ouly  course  left  open  to  him,  and  he 
thought  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
post  of  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  firm,  to  whom 
he    had    been   slightly    known    in    former 
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legal  days.  But  his  long  illness  had  ex- 
hausted all  previous  earnings,  and  his  salary 
now  was  but  a  pittance  compared  with  the 
income  he  had  earned  upon  the  stage. 

Day  by  day  the  pressure  of  poverty 
grew  harder,  not  only  upon  himself,  but 
upon  the  young  wife,  whose  necessity  for 
ease  and  good  fare  was  for  the  first  time 
absolute ;  and  who  now  for  the  first  time 
since  their  marriage  began  to  lose  heart, 
and,  as  he  feared,  health  daily.  It  was 
unendurable  to  him  to  see  her  round  cheek 
growing  daily  more  pinched,  to  hear  her 
voice  daily  more  languid,  and  to  know  that 
a  continuance  of  poverty  and  privation 
might  imperil  the  life  both  of  herself  and  of 
the  expected  child.  He  it  was  who  had 
brought  her  to  this  !  Should  he  see  her 
die  for  want  of  a  few  luxuries  ?  So  one 
day,   when   the   opportunity   occurred,    the 
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temptation  was  unresisted.  A  sum  of 
money — it  was  not  much,  fifteen  pounds — 
paid  in  to  tlie  firm  came  in  his  way ;  and, 
prompted  by  an  evil  spirit,  he  took  it.  The 
transaction  would  not,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  come  under  the  notice  of  the  part- 
ners until  the  monthly  accounts  were  made 
up  three  weeks  hence  ;  and  before  that  time 
his  wife's  troubles  would  be  over,  and  his 
own  quarter's  salary  be  paid,  when  he  would 
refund  the  borrowed  (?)  sum,  and  no  one  be 
any  the  wiser  or  the  worse  for  the  act. 

But  when  do  things  go  in  their  natural 
course,  if  by  any  chance  an  unusual 
importance  attaches  itself  to  their  doing 
so  ?  Not  many  days  after  Kainsford  had 
abstracted  the  fifteen  pounds  some  acci- 
dental trifle  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
his  employers,  and  he  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  accusation  of  a  felony.     It 
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was  in  vain  for  him  to  plead  his  ardent 
temptation,  his  innocent  intentions ;  such 
excuses  have  been  too  often  urged  before 
in  like  circumstances  to  have  much  weight. 
The  partners  were  stern  and  unrelenting 
men,  who  were  the  less  inclined  to  clemency 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  second  time 
during  the  year  that  they  had  been  robbed 
by  one  of  their  clerks.  The  first  mis- 
demeanant they  had  simply  dismissed,  but 
the  second  they  prosecuted.  And  before 
the  three  weeks  were  over,  Eainsford  had 
been  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude. 

"Whilst  awaiting  his  trial  his  child  had 
been  born ;  and  now  he  had  no  hope  of 
seeing  wife  or  babe  until  the  five  long  years 
were  over.  One  consolation,  however,  had 
been  his :  both  wife  and  child  were  living  and 
doing  well,  and  here  and  there  a  friend  seemed 
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rising  up  to  pity  and  assist  the  poor  forlorn 
young  mother,  whose  monthly  letters — one 
of  which  the  young  man  showed  to  De  Witt, 
with  the  tears  shining  in  his  dark  eyes — 
breathed  the  tenderest  spirit  of  love  and 
constancy  to  her  imprisoned  husband. 

'  I  shall  never  see  her  again,'  he  remarked, 
a  quiet  sadness  in  his  face  and  tone.  *  It 
seems  a  little  out  of  proportion,  does  it  not 
— the  sentence  of  death  in  return  for  one 
imprudent  action  ? — for  theft  I  never  meant 
it  to  be,  God  knows  ! ' 

'  Why  the  sentence  of  death  ? '  asked  De 
Witt ;  *  five  years  will  soon  be  over.' 

And,  thinking  of  his  own  life-conviction, 
his  brow  grew  gloomy. 

^  Do  you  suppose,'  replied  the  other, 
'  that  such  as  I  shall  ever  manage  five  years 
in  this  sort  of  existence  ?  One  will  pro- 
bably see  me  out.     If  I  had  your  physique 
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now — '  And  he  gazed  with  a  sweet,  sad 
smile  at  Barrington's  athletic  frame  and  firm- 
fleshed  limbs.  '  I  shouldn't  mind  for  myself 
so  much  ;  it's  for  her.  my  poor  Florence — ' 

'  It's  a  pity  we  can't  exchange  constitu- 
tions/ said  De  Witt  with  bitterness.  '  The 
only  use  of  mine  is  to  prolong  my  punish- 
ment, you  see —  But  perhaps,'  he  con- 
tinued, *you  will  get  off  before — you  will 
have  some  of  your  time  remitted,  you  know, 
certainly — ' 

'  Before  that  time  comes  I  shall  be  in 
another  world,'  was  the  quiet  response.  '  1 
shall  never  be  free  in  this.' 

'  You  should  ask  to  see  the  doctor.  Such 
a  man  as  you  are  manifestly  unfit  for  this 
hard  labour,'  remarked  De  Witt,  who  had 
often  noticed  the  flush  upon  his  companion's 
cheek,  and  heard  his  panting  breath. 

'  I  know  it ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  weeks 
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before  it  bring^s  on  a  return  of  the  hemor- 
rhage.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  The  open  air 
is  a  necessity  to  me;  I  should  die  just  as 
soon  cooped  up  in-doors.  And  this  is  better 
while  it  lasts — here  one  can  at  least  see 
something  fair  to  look  upon — one  can  at 
least  have  one's  own  thoughts  to  oneself.' 

'  You  might  go  into  the  infirmary  now,' 
said  De  Witt ;  '  you  are  not  up  to  work — it 
is  killiug  you.' 

Kainsford  shuddered. 

*  Anything  sooner  than  that ! '  he  said 
quickly.  '  De  Witt,  t/iai  is  the  only  thing 
I  dread — a  long  illness  in  the  infirmary.  If 
only  I  might  die  out  here  beneath  the  sky  ! 
Sometimes  t/iat  thought  tempts  me  to  fling 
myself  over  those  rocks  down  there.  If  I 
pray  for  nothing  else  as  I  ought,  I  pray, — 
God  forgive  me, — as  every  convict  7nicst,  for 
sudden  death  ! ' 
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CHAPTER   11. 

WHO    IS    THE    man'? 

'  Give  sorrow  words  :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
"Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break.' 

Shakespeare. 

Nell  was  still  staying  at  the  little  house 
in  West  Kensington,  when  a  letter  arrived 
from  Barrington,  addressed  to  Sir  Simon, 
and  sent  on  by  the  latter  to  Judith.  It  was 
short  and  constrained  in  tone ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Ponsonby  had  explained  to  them,  it  would 
have  to  be  written  under  supervision — and 
who  could  expect  a  natural  tone  under 
these  circumstances  ? 

*  Do  not  return  it/  wTote  Sir  Simon,  with 
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delicate  consideration,  *  if  either  of  you  wish 
to  keep  it.  There  is  no  fear  of  my  for- 
getting what  the  poor  fellow  says.' 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  comfort  to  both  Nell  and  Judith, 
if  only  because  it  was  a  link  between  them 
and  him,  lost  as  he  was  in  that  strange 
shut-in  world  which  seemed  to  have  no 
part  in  theirs. 

'  I  have  just  been  told  that  I  may  write, 
and  as  perhaps  you  may  wish  it,  I  will 
do  so.  You  will  be  allowed  to  answer  this 
if  you  do  so  at  once.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  tell  you  anything — you  know  my 
sentence.  I  am  quite  well.  I  should  like 
to  thank  you  and  Ponsonby  and  all  others 
who  have  worked  for  me  and  been  kind  to 
me — also  Aunt  Judith  and  the  other.  God 
bless  and  reward  her  for  her  words  of 
comfort  to  me.     Tell  her  this. 

'  Barrington/ 
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That  was  all — truly  a  barren  epistle  to 
those  who  yearned  with  hearts  of  love  and 
pity  over  the  prisoner,  yet  a  painful  and 
difficult  effort  on  his  part,  and  to  them — 
far  better  than  nothing.  To  poor  Nell  it 
was  an  unspeakable  consolation.  He  bade 
God  bless  her  for  her  words — her  little  note 
had  reached  him,  and  been  a  help  to  him 
in  his  greatest  hour  of  need  !  He  thought 
of  her  now,  he  loved  her,  he  blessed  her. 
The  brief,  sad  letter  was  read  and  re-read 
through  blinding  tears,  and  then  placed  in 
her  bosom.  Never  was  letter  more  welcome 
than  the  one  which,  coming  from  that 
convict  prison,  was  found  worthy  to  rest 
near  the  heart  of  a  young  and  virtuous 
and  beautiful  girL  There  it  should  lie 
night  and  day  to  remind  her  of  him,  until 
they  were  reunited,  if  such  joy  ever  were 
accomplished  ;  if  not,  until  her  death. 
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A  week  or  two  later  there  came  a  letter 
from  Blanche  Hopkins,  now  married  and 
become  Blanche  Manton,  in  New  York. 
The  letter  was  like  Blanche  herself,  true- 
hearted,  impulsive,  and  loving.  She  was  full 
of  deepest  indignation  against  De  Witt's 
accusers,  and  tenderest  compassion  for  her 
friend's  trouble.  The  whole  account  of  the 
trial,  as  also  of  the  remission  of  the  capital 
sentence,  had  found  its  way  into  one  of 
the  American  papers,  and  been  read  by  her. 
She  expressed  herself  in  no  measured  terms 
regarding  the  utter  stupidity  and  culpability 
of  those  who  could  persuade  themselves  that 
such  a  man  as  De  Witt  could  be  guilty  of 
a  crime  like  murder ;  and  her  hot,  full 
sympathy  acted  as  a  balm  on  Nell's  out- 
raged feelings,  as  her  outspoken  abuse  of  Mr. 
Brereton  would  have  astonished  that  gentle- 
man had  he  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 
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'  There  is  only  one  thing  left  for  you  to 
do,  Nell,'  she  concluded.  '  Keep  your  eyes 
open  in  every  direction  for  the  real  criminal. 
If  your  step-brother  was  really  murdered, 
then  some  one  must  have  done  it,  and  that 
some  one  must  and  shall  be  discovered. 
Any  day  the  clue  may  be  found,  the  mystery 
may  be  solved.  Keep  up  your  heart — you 
never  know  when  this  may  happen.  Never 
lose  hope  or  activity  in  the  matter — I  don't 
mean  talking  about  it,  but  watching  for 
some  indication  to  put  you  on  the  right 
track.  The  police  are  so  foolish  all  over 
the  world,  and  more  especially,  they  say, 
in  England,  that  their  opinion  and  their 
conclusions  are  not  worth  the  least  con- 
sideration. Oh,  my  poor  darling  Nell, 
how  I  wish  I  were  with  you — how  I  wish 
I  could  comfort  you  !     I  have  been  crying 

s  all  morning  about  you,  and  that  poor  dear 
VOL.  III.  D 
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darlino;  fellow,  God  bless  him  !  I  feel  so 
frightfully  mad  about  it  all.  But  don't  you 
give  up  hope.  You  and  Barrington  are 
both  young.  The  real  man  may  be  tracked, 
or  may  confess.  Anyhow,  write  and  tell 
me  every  detail  you  can  think  of  regarding 
the  murder  and  all  that  went  before  and 
after  it  for  some  days.  Tell  me  what 
friends  and  enemies  your  brother  had,  and 
if  they  found  any  queer  letters  written  to 
him,  after  his  death.  Find  out  about  this, 
and  tell  me  if  you  suspect  any  one  the 
least  bit,  and  if  Captain  De  Witt  did. 
Who  knows  if  I  may  not  be  as  good  as 
al]  your  lawyers  and  Q.C.s?  A  woman's 
wit's  worth  something,  I  guess,  especially 
if  she  comes  from  this  side  of  the  duck- 
pond.' 

This  letter  Nell  answered  from  the  Cedars, 
whither   she    had    returned   soon    after   re- 
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ceiving  it ;  and  for  a  while  she  allowed  it 
to  buoy  her  up  with  a  faint  hopefulness 
that  by  degrees  faded  away  again  into  the 
old  despairing  apathy,  yet  not  so  entirely 
as  to  banish  from  her  memory  the  injunc- 
tion of  her  friend. 

But  if  the  weight  of  trouble  upon  Nell's 
mind  had  been  as  much  as  she  could  bear 
whilst  staying  with  her  London  friends, 
the  burden  was  far  worse  at  home.  She 
had  a  brave  and  dutiful  spirit,  and  she 
fought  her  battle  day  by  day ;  yet  the 
struojorle  was  almost  too  much  for  her. 
Never  for  one  moment  was  the  thought  out 
of  her  mind,  never  for  one  moment  was 
the  aching  pain  withdrawn  from  her  spirit ; 
and  at  times  she  felt  as  if  she  could  no 
longer  stand  upright,  but  must  lay  down 
her  weapons,  and  give  herself  up,  body  and 
soul,  a  prey  to  the  sickly  despair  for  ever 
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watching  to  destroy  her.  She  was  so  weary, 
so  torn  by  this  ceaseless  pain.  If  only  she 
might  have  toiled  and  suffered  in  bodily 
effort  for  him  ;  but  to  be  eternally  thinking, 
thinkings,  thinkino^,  dwellino^  on  the  cruel 
facts,  on  the  happy  past,  and  on  the  hope- 
less future,  without  change  of  idea  or 
necessity  for  action — this  was  the  deadliness 
of  the  thing,  this  it  was  that  at  times 
seemed  as  if  it  would  vanquish  her,  would 
overthrow  her  reason  or  her  faith,  or,  at  any 
rate,  her  tottering  self-control.  And  then 
— when  she  knew  she  could  no  longer  fight 
or  pray,  when  she  said  to  herself,  '  What 
is  the  good — why  should  I  live  ? ' — then,  as 
a  last  resource,  the  faint  phantom  of  hope 
was  called  in,  and  bid  to  stand  up  and 
support  her  moral  equilibrium. 

'  He    will    yet    come    out    of  prison,  the 
real  murderer  will   yet  be  found,  we  shall 
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still  meet  again  some  day ! '  And  the 
poor  stricken  soul  would  turn  and  hug 
the  phantom  to  its  breast,  and  weep  over 
it,  and  bless  it,  and  be  comforted  once 
more. 

And  so  the  weeks  and  months  passed 
on,  and  only  one  event  came  to  break 
the  sorrowful  monotony  of  the  girl's  life. 
This  was  her  meeting  one  day  with  James 
Barrett.  The  under-keeper  had  returned 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tentbury,  and 
was  acrain  at  his  father's  cottag:e.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  stile,  moodily  reflecting,  one 
brio^ht  summer's  evening^,  when  Nell  came 
suddenly  upon  him.  The  young  man  gave 
a  start  when  he  saw  her,  and  touching  his 
cap,  began  hastily  to  move  away.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  seen  him  since  all 
the  terrible  events  which  had  so  changed 
the   course  of  life  for  her ;    and  it  struck 
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her  that  his  countenance  wore  a  deeper 
gloom  than  it  had  used  to  do. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  called 
to  him  as  he  walked  away. 

'Jim!'  she  said;  and  the  young  fellow 
stood  still  and  turned  towards  her. 

'Jim,  I  have  never  seen  you  since — Mr. 
Kobert's  death.' 

She  spoke  without  hesitation,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  face. 

'  No,  miss,'  he  replied,  without  change  of 
countenance. 

There  was  a  pause  ;  then  she  continued, — 

*  They  have  condemned  a  man ;  but  he 
was  not  the  one  who  did  it  1 ' 

James  Barrett  remained  staring  at  her 
silently.  Suddenly,  however,  his  look 
shifted,  and  for  a  moment  his  colour 
changed,  as  she  moved  a  step  forward. 
There  was  a  fierce  glow  in  her  eyes,  a  light 
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of  passion,  of  repressed  feeling  such  as  the 
young  gamekeeper  had  never  encountered 
before  from  man,  woman,  or  child,  as  she 
souo^ht  his  and  forced  Jiim  to  return  her 
gaze. 

'  Jim  Barrett,  do  you  know  anything  of 
Robert  Brereton  s  murderer  ? ' 

'  I  know  nothing,  miss,'  he  returned 
sullenly  ;  '  how  should  I  ? ' 

His  manner  seemed  natural  enous^h  ;  had 
she  any  warranty  for  seeming  to  suspect 
him  of  so  great  a  crime  ?  Yet,  as  she 
turned  away,  she  added  one  more  word. 

'  God  only  knows  if  you  speak  the  truth,' 
she  said  in  concentrated  tones  ;  '  and  if  my 
words  wrong  you,  I  ask  your  pardon,  Jim. 
But  if  not,  and  you  know  anything  of  this 
and  have  kept  it  back,  may  He  judge 
between  you  and  the  innocent  at  your  last 
hour ;    for    you    will    have    murdered    two 
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men,  and  the  second  crime  more  cruel  than 
the  first ! ' 

.  Whilst  she  spoke  he  had  remained 
motionless ;  but  so  soon  as  the  low  stern 
voice  ceased,  and  the  flashing  eyes  were 
removed  from  his,  he  slouched  away 
quickly.  As  he  did  so  he  passed  his  hand 
across  his  brow  and  shuddered.  He  seemed 
to  feel  his  sight  for  a  moment  weakened 
by  that  blinding,  burning  gaze.  Had  she 
cursed  him  ?  What  had  she  said  about  his 
last  hour  ?  What  a  fool  he  was  to  tremble 
at  a  woman's  words  !  But  he  had  never 
met  any  woman  before  whose  looks,  whose 
tone  had  been  like  this  woman's.  And  he 
slunk  away  like  a  threatened  hound,  more 
morose  than  ever. 

And  Nell  went  home  trembling,  yet 
feeling  a  momentary  vigour  from  the  en- 
counter.    Could  it  be  that  the  young  man 
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knew  or  guessed  anything  about  Robert's 
death  ?  Had  she  not  been  cruel  and  unjust 
in  showing  him  her  suspicions — suspicions 
indeed  which  she  knew  had  only  been 
awakened  in  her  during  her  daily  broodings 
over  the  matter  since  De  Witt's  conviction  ; 
and  which,  but  for  Blanche  Hopkins's  letter, 
she  would  probably  never  have  ventured  to 
put  into  words.  She  walked  home  slowly, 
her  hand  upon  Waifs  head.  They  often 
walked  together  thus,  she  and  the  dog, 
when  Nell's  trouble  especially  oppressed 
her.  It  seemed  to  give  her  some  slight 
comfort  to  have  beside  her  the  faithful 
animal  which  Barrington  had  loved  so  well  ; 
whilst  Waif  delighted  to  feel  the  touch  of 
her  fingers,  and  would  accommodate  his 
steps  to  hers  to  keep  them  there. 

Waif  was  Nell's  constant  companion  and 
her    greatest    consolation.      The    dog    was 
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devoted  to  her,  and  could  not  bear  her  out 
of  his  sight.  He  had  been  much  out  of 
spirits  during  her  absence  in  London,  and 
his  joy  at  her  return  knew  no  bounds. 
Either  the  loss  of  the  master  he  loved  or 
the  sad  disposition  of  his  present  mistress 
had  sobered  his  spirit,  and  he  was  not 
nearly  so  playful  now  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  be.  He  often  sat  before  her,  his  silky 
head  upon  her  lap,  his  beautiful  brown  eyes 
raised  to  hers,  watching  her  face  for  a  smile 
or  a  word — for  Waif  was  the  only  living 
creature  that  could  still  bring  a  smile  to  the 
girl's  sorrowful  lips — and  it  seemed  to  Nell 
as  if  he  were  asking  her  of  Barrington, 
inquiring  why  he  had  been  divided  from 
him,  and  when  he  should  see  the  bright  face, 
and  hear  the  cheery  voice  again  calling  to 
him  to  come  out  for  one  of  the  old  happy 
rambles  about  the  country-side. 
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And  then  she  would  put  her  face  down  to 
his,  the  soft  white  cheek  lying  close  beside 
the  smooth  black  muzzle,  and,  with  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  her  tears  upon  his  coat, 
whisper  to  him  softly  about  those  old  days, 
about  the  dear  vanished  master,  and  the 
happiness  that  never  more  would  return  to 
any  three  of  them.  Perhaps  he  understood 
something  of  what  she  told  him.  He  was 
very  still  whilst  she  rested  her  face  against 
his  and  talked  to  him,  only  stretching  out 
now  and  then  a  loving  tongue  to  lick  the 
wrist  beside  his  neck ;  and  when  she  had 
done,  he  would  raise  his  wistful  eyes  full  of 
love  and  sympathy,  and,  putting  one  strong 
paw  upon  her  knee,  creep  up  closer  to 
squeeze  his  head  against  her  breast. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  Waif  loved 
better  than  his  mistress,  only  one  thing  for 
which  he  would  desert  her — and  that  was 
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Barrinorton's  old  shootino^-coat,  the  one  which 
he  had  flung  upon  the  ground  on  leaving 
his  inn  at  Cotswold  Moors  for  the  last  time, 
biddino;  his  dooj  watch  over  it  till  his  return. 
There  are  no  sophistries,  no  expediencies 
in  a  dog's  mind  ;  circumstances  to  them  do 
not  alter  cases  in  a  matter  of  obedience  ; 
and  Waif  seemed  still  to  consider  that 
obligation  binding  upon  him.  Had  not  the 
coat  been  taken  from  him  by  force  by  Nell, 
— (he  would  have  permitted  no  one  else  to  do 
so,)  —it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  would  have  been  spent  in  fulfilling 
the  injunction.  His  joy  whenever  he  was 
allowed  to  have  it  and  to  lie  upon  it  was 
touching  to  witness — though  none  but  Nell 
herself  knew  of  this  characteristic,  or  indeed 
of  the  existence  of  the  garment  the  poor 
beast  loved  so  faithfully,  perhaps  as  a  re- 
minder of  his  lost  friend,  and  hers. 
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NEWS    FROM    THE    PRISON. 

'The  melancholy  days  are  come,   the  saddest  of  the 
year, 
Of  wailing  winds  and  naked   woods,  and  meadows 
brown  and  sere.' — William  C.   Bryant. 

Spring  had  merged  into  summer,  and 
Nell  and  her  dogr  continued  to  live  a  life 
apart.  The  girl  grew  daily  more  gentle, 
quiet,  and  submissive ;  all  the  old  wilful 
temper  and  proud  spirit  seemed  to  have 
died  out  of  her,  and  the  impulsive  nature 
to  have  undero;one  a  transformation.  For- 
merly  she  had  been  gay,  outspoken,  and 
prominent    in    the    home    life ;    now    she 
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was  silent  and  reserved  ;  and  if  on  rare 
occasions  a  smile  came  to  lier  still,  sweet 
lips,  it  was  sadder  to  see  than  tears  upon 
a  happy  face. 

On  one  point,  however,  Nell  showed  her 
old  firmness — she  would  neither  go  into 
society  nor  assist  in  receiving  it. 

Mrs.  Brereton  did  not  press  the  point  at 
first,  tliough  she  fancied  the  girl's  wound 
would  heal  the  quicker  if  she  would  not 
eschew  all  change  and  excitement ;  since 
Nell  shrank  from  it,  let  her  have  her  own 
way  for  a  time.  It  was  not  v/ithin  the 
power  of  the  elder  woman's  kindly,  shallow 
disposition  to  comprehend  her  daughter's 
feelings.  She  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  there  are  natures  which  never 
forget,  to  whom  a  wound  such  as  this  must 
leave  a  life-long  scar,  and  who  will  bear  a 
burden  about  with  them — it  may  be  silently 
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and  patiently — until  death  lifts  it  from 
their  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Brereton  was  very  kind,  very  afiec- 
tionate  to  her  daughter  in  her  way  :  she 
pressed  her  to  come  for  pretty  drives,  she 
tempted  her  appetite  with  especial  dainties, 
she  inquired  after  her  health  witli  a  tender 
anxiety — yet  could  not  both  mother  and 
daughter  help  feeling  that  they  were  slowly 
drifting  away  the  one  from  the  other. 
There  was  much  mutual  good  feeling,  little 
or  no  real  symyathy. 

The  one  subject  on  which  Nell  thought 
night  and  day  was  never  named  between 
them ;  it  was  better  so,  both  felt.  How 
could  the  girl  talk  about  her  trouble  to  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  had  .  broudit  this 
wreck  upon  her  life  and  the  life  of  him 
whom  she  loved  and  believed  wrono;ed  ? 

As  for  Mr.  Brereton,  more  and  more  he 
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seemed  to  shrink  away  from  the  address 
and  even  the  presence  of  his  step-daughter. 
He  avoided  her  daily  more  and  more,  from 
motives  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
define.  Were  they  compunction,  anger,  or  a 
carefully-repressed,  vague,  horrible  suspicion 
that  perhaps  he  had  been  too  precipitate, 
that  possibly  he  had  helped  to  blast  two 
innocent  lives  ?  And  they  now  rarely  met 
except  at  dinner-time — a  silent  meal,  quickly 
hurried  over,  and  dreaded  by  all  three  as 
a  diurnal  trial.  j 

A  chano^e  of  a  sort  was  observed  at  this 
date  in  Mr.  Brereton ;  he  was  quieter, 
kinder,  more  silent  than  of  old,  and  his 
bursts  of  irritable  temper  of  less  frequent 
occurrence.  His  wife  had  a  better  time 
of  it  than  she  had  known  for  years ;  yet 
sometimes,  as  she  gazed  at  the  pale  face 
of   her  daughter,  and   noticed   the  strange 
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silence  of  the  large  liousehold,  she  could 
have  wished  the  past  once  more  restored, 
even  with  its  concomitants  of  constant 
nagging  and  frecpent  curtain  lectures. 

Everything  was  so  still,  so  dull,  so  quiet 
about  the  Cedars  now ;  the  poor  woman 
sometimes  shuddered  with  a  nervous  lone- 
liness. There  was  not  even  the  sound  of 
a  gun  near  the  house,  no  parties  of  young 
people  starting  from  the  hall  door  on  horse- 
back, Nell  among  them,  to  some  distant 
expedition,  no  going  to  races  or  tennis 
tournament,  no  balls  or  dinner-parties  at 
home  or  abroad.  Even  callers  were  few 
and  far  between  now ;  the  house  seemed  to 
have  acquired  an  evil  reputation  with  the 
terrible  events  of  the  winter  ;  and  the  young 
and  gay  seemed  to  shrink  from  coming  to  it. 
One  or  two  there  were — young  men  be- 
longing to  the  neighbouring  county  families 
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— who  still,  impelled  by  the  beauty  and 
misfortunes,  or  maybe  by  the  money  ex- 
pectations of  the  heiress  at  the  Cedars,  kept 
up,  or  tried  to  keep  up,  the  old  intimacy 
with  Miss  Lingwood ;  but  even  they,  on  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  they  met  and  spoke 
to  her,  were  so  impressed  by  the  cold  apathy 
of  her  voice  and  manner,  that  they  fell  away, 
and  by  degrees  came  no  more.  Only  one 
had  the  courage  to  remain  and  prosecute  his 
suit  under  such  hopeless  circumstances  ;  and 
he,  when  at  length  he  spoke,  received  so 
strange,  so  weary  a  dismissal,  that  in  after 
times  he  wondered  at  himself  for  ever 
fancying  there  could  have  been  a  hope. 

The  greatest  interest  of  Nell's  life  now 
lay  in  the  letters  she  received  from  Judith 
Collyer.  The  sympathy  between  these  two 
had  knit  up  a  very  tender  friendship.  To 
Judith   Nell   could  write  without   reserve, 
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when  her  heart  felt  too  fall  to  keep  silence 
any  longer.  But  Judith's  letters  were  not 
all  on  the  one  sad  subject  ;  she  wrote  often 
cheery  little  bits  of  gossip  on  any  matter 
that  she  thought  might  interest  Nell.  She 
was  one  of  those  who  can  be  bright  and 
cheerful  even  under  the  pressure  of  a  real 
trouble,  when  she  knew  that  by  its  display, 
she  could  but  add  to  the  weight  of  the 
troubles  of  others.  From  her  Nell  heard 
that  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  found  time,  not- 
withstanding his  many  engagements,  to  call 
twice  at  West  Kensington ;  and  also,  that 
Mrs.  Keith  had  actually  invited  him  one 
Sunday  to  join  in  a  family  dinner,  to  which 
Sir  Simon,  then  stopping  in  town,  had 
asked  himself. 

Mrs.  Keith,  wrote  Judith,  was  quite  un- 
commonly partial  to  Mr.  Ponsonby.  She, 
who  liked  so  few  people,  quite  brightened 
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up  at  his  coming.  She  admired  his  wit  ; 
and  the  two  together  were  quite  brilliant. 
*  Mr.  Ponsonby  suits  me/  she  had  said  ;  '  I 
enjoy  his  conversation.  He  shall  come  and 
talk  to  me  whilst  Sir  Simon  is  philandering 
after  you,  Judith.'  An  arrangement  into 
which  Mr.  Ponsonby  fell  quite  naturally 
and  pleasantly,  the  result  being  a  merry, 
cosy  little  dinner-party. 

August  was  coming  to  a  close,  when  a 
letter  of  deeper  interest  arrived  for  Nell 
from  her  friend.  It  enclosed  a  second 
note  from  Barring  ton,  again  written  to  Sir 
Simon,  and  short  almost  as  was  the  first. 
There  was  a  visible  effort  again  observable  in 
the  tone  of  this  brief  epistle  ;  yet,  as  before, 
both  women  felt  it  was  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  them  to  hear  from  the  prisoner 
by  his  own  pen.  He  began  by  thanking 
Sir  Simon   for   his   letter,  and   forwarding 
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thanks  to  all  those  who  had  sent  him 
messages — among  whom  Nell  and  Judith 
knew  themselves  to  be  included — stated 
again  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  told 
his  cousin  that  he  had  been  removed  to 
Portland.  '  Send  this  letter  on  to  whom 
you  will/  he  ended ;  '  you  know  to  whom 
I  would  wish  it  sent ;  but  tell  her  that  I 
would  rather  that  she  did  not  write  to  me.' 

AVhy  did  he  not  wish  her  to  write  to  him  ? 

Nell  asked  herself,  as  she  pressed  the 
short  sad  letter  to  her  lips.  Was  it  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  her  name  being 
known  to  those  who  overlooked  the  prison- 
er's correspondence  ?  Anyhow,  she  would 
obey  him ;  he  knew  her  too  well  to  doubt 
for  one  moment  that  her  obedience  had  any 
other  meaning  than  the  fulness  of  a  love 
which  was  strong  enough  to  be  silent. 

Of  this  letter,  as  of  the  first,  Mrs.  Brereton 
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never  heard.  What  would  have  been  her 
feelings  had  she  known  of  communications 
forwarded  from  the  convict  at  Portland  to 
her  daughter  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
She  was  spared  the  trouble  of  any  reflection 
upon  the  matter.  She  did  not  even  know 
of  De  Witt's  present  situation,  nor,  indeed, 
of  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
she  had  merely  heard  that  his  death- 
sentence  had  been  commuted  into  one  of 
penal  servitude  for  life,  and  with  this  more 
merciful  verdict  she  was,  for  her  own 
part,  fully  satisfied.  According  to  her  not 
strictly  logical  class  of  mind,  that  w^as  just 
how  things  should  be.  A  man  certainly 
guilty  of  murder  (in  her  opinion)  should 
be  executed ;  certainly  innocent,  should  be 
acquitted ;  but  if  a  case  of  '  not  proven,' 
he  had  better  be  imprisoned  for  life.  It 
would  be  a  most  foolish  and  unwise  thing 
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to  allow  any  one,  who  might  possibly  have 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  of  violence,  to  go 
about  at  large.  This  was  her  course  of 
reasoning,  and  there  are  many  who  reason 
like  her. 

In  any  case  she  would  have  considered 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  correspondence 
between  De  Witt  and  Nell  as  most  re- 
prehensible and  undesirable.  There  was 
no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  her  daughter 
must  and  would  forget  the  man — any  other 
course  of  conduct  appearing  to  her  mon- 
strous and  unnatural.  Whether  guilty  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  or  no  made 
no  difference  in  this  :  if  innocent,  she  was 
sorry  for  him ;  but  that  he  had  ever  been 
accused  of  such  a  crime  was  quite  sufficient 
to  lay  an  insuperable  barrier  between  him- 
self and  any  girl  in  Nell's  position  in  life ; 
added  to  which,  in  this  case,  there  would 
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have  been  a  double  indecency  in  the  notion, 
on  account  of  the  latter's  connection  with 
the  murdered  man. 

Poor  Nell  was  deeply  to  be  pitied,  un- 
doubtedly. She  must  be  let  to  suffer  as  she 
listed  for  a  time  ;  whilst  her  low-spirited 
retirement  from  society  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  publicity  of  the  shock  she 
had  experienced,  not  only  natural  but  per- 
haps graceful ;  but  that  would  all  pass. 
Time,  the  restorer,  and  youth,  the  renewer, 
would  ere  long  heal  up  the  wound  ;  and  in 
another  year  or  two  she  would  resume  her 
old  place  in  county  society  as  the  belle  and 
the  heiress,  and  would  probably  be  married 
to  some  man  of  good  birth  and  circum- 
stances, a  far  better  and  more  suitable  match 
than  Captain  De  Witt. 

Had  she  known  the  real  thoughts  and 
feelings  harboured  in  her  daughter's  breast 
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she  would  indeed  have  been  horrified.  Bnt 
the  only  index  to  Nell's  constancy  was  too 
faint  for  her  short-sighted  vision  to  interpret 
— the  growing  calm,  the  more  settled  sweet- 
ness on  the  sad  face,  the  sympathy  that  led 
the  girl's  steps  to  seek  out,  far  and  near,  for 
those  in  trouble,  mental  or  bodily,  specially 
amongst  her  poorer  neighbours.  After  a 
time,  however,  she  began  to  be  restless  ; 
her  mother's  heart  told  her  that  Nell  was 
too  quiet,  too  silent,  her  cheeks  too  pale, 
and  her  round  young  figure  shrinking  into 
too  hard  outlines  ;  and  she  began  to  suspect 
that  time  was  not  doing  his  work  satis- 
factorily, and  that  her  child's  trouble  re- 
mained stationary. 

Autumn  was  now  advancing,  a  brilliant, 
sunny,  bright-leaved  autumn,  yet,  as  usual, 
spreading  a  vague,  misty  sadness  about 
its  way.     It  was  the  beginning  of  October, 
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when  one  day  the  elder  woman  came  to 
her  daughter  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips. 
She  had  a  proposal  to  make.  Nell  was 
not  looking  very  well ;  they  were  none 
of  them  very  brilliant  or  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  and  a  change  would  do  them  good. 
What  did  Nell  say  to  going  abroad — say 
to  the  south  of  France — for  a  couple  of 
months  or  so  ?  They  might  even  winter 
abroad,  if,  later  on,  inclination  urged  them 
to  stop  longer.  Mr.  Brereton  had  been 
consulted,  and  was  quite  agreeable.  He  had 
business  that  would  take  him  up  to  London 
for  a  week  or  two  in  a  few  days  ;  after 
that  he  was  ready  to  start  with  them  at 
any  time  they  liked. 

The  proposal  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
and  Nell  negatived  it  hastily,  almost  before 
she  had  realized  the  meaning  of  the  pain 
it  brought  to  her  heart.     Should  she  divide 
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herself  so  far  from  Barrington,  put  the  sea 
betweea  herself  and  him  ?  And  how  could 
she  bear  the  sio^ht  of  foreis^n  scenes,  the 
vivid  blue  of  the  soft  Mediterranean — re- 
calling, as  they  would,  each  moment,  that 
last  happy  time,  when  she  and  Barrington 
too-ether  had  lauo;hed  over  them,  conversed 
beside  them  ? 

Then  Mrs.  Brereton  proposed  another 
plan.  If  Nell  did  not  take  to  the  idea 
of  going  abroad,  would  she  at  any  rate 
oblige  her  mother  by  taking  a  run  with 
her  to  the  seaside  somewhere  on  the  English 
coast  ?  Later  on,  as  soon  as  winter  was 
really  setting  in,  Mr.  Brereton  might  move 
up  to  town  for  a  stay  of  several  months. 
The  Cedars  was  too  dull  and  dreary  for 
any  of  them. 

'  I  want  you  to  have  a  change,  my  dear,' 
she  remarked  anxiously  ;  '  I  think  you  need 
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it.  We  are  too  quiet  here.  You  are  growing 
sad  with  moping  in  this  lonely  place.' 

Nell  could  have  told  her  mother  that  no 
change  would  affect  that  sadness  whose 
roots  were  implanted  so  deeply  in  her 
heart ;  but  she  had  no  wish  to  talk  over  her 
trouble.  After  a  time,  if  we  hold  our  peace, 
the  habit  of  silence  grows  upon  us  until  it 
becomes  almost  an  impossibility  to  break 
the  spell.  But  she  was  touched  by  the  love 
in  her  mother's  eyes  ;  and  turning  towards 
her,  kissed  Mrs.  Brereton  on  the  brow. 

'  We  will  go,  if  you  like,  dear  mamma,' 
she  said. 

'  That  is  right,'  replied  the  other,  cheer- 
fully. '  The  change  will  do  us  both  good. 
If  it  is  only  England,  we  need  not  wait  for 
your  papa.  I  don't  fancy  he  will  care  to 
go.     I   think  he  will   be    relieved  to   find, 

after  all,  we  are  not  going  abroad  ;  and  we 
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can  be  away  whilst  he  is  up  in  town,  and 
so  start  at  once.  Shall  it  be  Eastbourne  as 
usual,  my  clear  ? ' 

'  Just  as  you  like,  mother  clear.' 

And  so  all  was  settled  ;  and  Mrs.  Brereton 
at  once  went  off  to  announce  the  chanofe 
of  plans  to  her  husband,  and  to  give  her 
orders  to  the  lady's-maid  to  begin  prepar- 
ations for  the  journey.  But  the  next  day, 
when  the  master  of  the  house  had  left  for 
London,  Nell  came  to  her  with  a  request. 

*  Mother,'  she  said  cpietly,  but  with  a 
flush  on  her  pale  face,  '  let  it  be  AYeymouth 
instead  of  Eastbourne.     Do  you  mind  ? ' 

'  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  my  dear,' 
replied  the  good-natured  woman.  '  We 
will  go  anywhere  you  have  a  fancy  for. 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  am  rather 
tired  of  Eastbourne.  We  know  every  stick 
and  stone  of  the  place,  we  have  been  there 
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SO  often ;  Weymouth  will  be  a  pleasant 
change.  I  am  glad  you  proposed  it.  And 
I've  been  thinking,  Nell,  we  will  take 
"Molly"  and  Hargreaves  down  with  us; 
some  long  rides  by  the  sea  will  freshen 
you  up.' 

'Idon't  want  "Molly,"  mother,  I  shall 
not  care  to  ride ;  but  I  will  take  Waif 
with  me.' 

'  Waif — yes,  of  course  ;  he  is  quite  one  of 
the  family,'  said  Mrs.  Brereton  thought- 
lessly ;  then  she  remembered  herself,  and 
reddened  as  she  glanced  towards  her 
daughter. 

The  next  two  nights  there  was  not  much 
sleep  for  Nell  Ling  wood.  She  would  not 
see  him — he  would  not  know  that  she  was 
near  him — but  she  would  be  looking  on 
the  same  coast,  the  same  sea  on  which  he 
looked,  she  would  be  breathing  the  same  air 
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he  breathed.  Alas  !  would  it  be  comfort, 
or  an  aggravation  of  her  pain  ?  was  it 
better  to  be  far  away  or  close  beside  the 
object  of  her  daily,  hourly  thoughts  ? 

In  a  couple  more  days  the  journey  was 
taken ;  and  Mrs.  Brereton  and  her  daughter 
and  the  maid  arrived,  one  balmy,  red-skied 
evening,  at  their  destination. 

The  next  morning  Nell  was  out  with 
Waif,  wandering  along  the  shore  at  an  early 
hour.  All  night  she  had  been  waiting, 
longing  for  the  day  ;  and  now  that  it  was 
come,  it  was  as  soft  and  fair  as  June,  and  a 
faint  western  breeze  played  refreshingly 
upon  her  hot  and  weary  eyes.  Mrs.  Brere- 
ton had  been  too  tired  with  her  journey  to 
go  out  as  yet ;  so  Waif  and  his  mistress 
could  wander  on  in  uninterrupted,  grateful 
quiet.  At  length  they  found  a  retired 
corner;    and  here   Nell  seated   herself,  the 
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dog  at  her  feet,  wliilst  her  gaze  was  bent 
upon  the  great  grey  peninsula  before  her 
with  a  sad,  hungry  eagerness  that  seemed 
as  if  it  would  overcome  distance  and  inter- 
vening obstacles,  and  bring  to  sight  the  one 
figure  for  which  she  yearned.  The  cruel  pre- 
cipitous rock, — that  on  this  mild  autumnal 
day  veiled  itself  in  a  vaporous  tenderness  of 
hue, — would  it  ever  give  up  the  man  who 
was  as  dead  to  her  ?  or  w^as  he  to  spend  all 
his  days,  his  long  strong  years,  in  strangling 
hope  and  joy  and  life  itself  upon  its  barren 
solitude  ?  The  slow  tears  rose  and  dimmed 
her  sight,  the  island  was  blurred,  the  sea 
grew  misty,  and  laying  her  face  upon  her 
lap,  Nell  wept  with  the  aching  bitterness  of 
those  who  weep  without  hope. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

A   TERRIBLE    MEETING. 

'  Viens,  viens,  dernier  ami  que  mon  pas  rejouisse, 
Ne  crains  pas  de  toi  devant  Dieu  je  rougisse ; 
Leclie  mes  yeux  mouilles,  mets  ton  coeur  pres  du  mien, 
Et,  seuls  a  nous  aimer,  aimons-nous,  pauvre  chien  ! ' 

Lamartine. 

More  than  a  week  had  now  passed  since 
Nell  and  her  mother  had  arrived  at  the 
seaside — half  the  time  allotted  to  their 
visit;  for  Mrs.  Brereton  proposed  to  be 
home  soon  after  her  husband's  return  from 
town,  unless  indeed  Nell  wished  to  stop 
longer.  Why  should  she  wish  to  stop 
longer  ?  Nell  asked  herself ;  were  not  all 
places  the  same  to  her  ?     She  was  no  nearer 
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Barrington  here,  she  had  begun  to  feel  the 
last  few  days,  than  at  the  Cedars — nay, 
perhaps  less  near,  for  there  every  turn 
and  every  view  seemed  connected  with  his 
former  presence,  whilst  here  the  very  know- 
ledge of  his  neighbourhood  seemed  to  make 
the  separation  more  terrible,  the  intervening 
distance  more  hopeless.  Yet — if  she  might 
but  once  more  see  him,  once  more  ^x  the 
dear  face  upon  her  memory  before  she 
left  the  neighbourhood !  If  she  might  but 
see  with  her  own  eyes  whether  the  features 
she  loved  were  much  changed  by  priva- 
tion and  suffering ;  if  she  might  but  bring 
a  moment's  gleam  of  satisfaction  to  his 
troubled  heart  by  the  sight  of  her  own 
burning  love  and  sympathy !  How  it 
would  help  her  to  bear  the  long  terrible 
days  of  the  coming  winter,  could  she  but 
feel  that  for  one  moment  she  had  lightened 
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his  load  of  sorrow,  had  brousfht  for  one 
moment  a  softened  look  into  the  dear  blue 
eyes,  had  given  him  one  sweet  and  tender 
thought  to  bear  him  company  on  his  sad 
and  lonely  way !  It  might  be  that  the 
sio^ht  of  him — of  the  man  she  loved  and 
honoured  in  his  misery  and  humiliation — 
might  make  her  own  burden  the  heavier  to 
bear ;  that  the  reality  of  that  sad  vision 
mio;ht  haunt  her  for  Ions;  with  a  more  cruel 
persistence  even  than  did  its  imagination — 
it  mattered  not ;  there  would  be  a  strange 
sweet  antidote  to  that  bitterness  in  the 
satisfaction  of  one  more  interchange  of  love, 
if  but  the  silent  interchange  of  a  yearning 
gaze. 

Could  it  be  that  by  doing  this  she 
might  offend  or  wound  him  whom  she 
longed  to  bless  ?  Could  it  be  possible 
that  a  sensitive  pride  might  cause  pain  to 

F  2 
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predommate  at  sight  of  her,  and  that  he 
might  shrink  from  her  loving  gaze  ? 

Oh,  no,  it  could  not  be ;  he  loved  her 
too  well  to  shrink  from  her  seeing  him  in 
his  convict  dress.  He  knew  her  too  well  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  meeting  would 
but  add  new  strength  to  her  tender  loyalty, 
her  deep  devotion.  Had  she  been  in  his 
place,  would  she  have  given  room  for  a 
moment  to  feelings  of  humiliation  ?  Ah, 
no !  With  her,  she  felt,  there  was  no 
power  of  feeling  shame ;  love  had  cast  out 
all  other  sentiments.  She  would — could 
she  by  so  doing  have  lifted  one  lightest 
burden  from  his  shoulders — have  knelt  down 
before  all  his  fellow-prisoners,  unconscious 
of  their  presence,  and  kissed  the  very  dust 
off  his  poor  feet. 

And  so  musing  day  by  day,  the  longing 
grew  within  her  more  and  more  strongly. 
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until  at  length  the  thought  never  left  her, 
and  by  night  as  well  as  day  she  could  hear 
the  ceaseless  refrain  of  her  aching  heart — 
*  If  1  could  but  see  him  once  more  ! ' 

And  one  mornins^,  as  she  was  walkino- 
upon  tlie  sands  alone  with  Waif,  the  oppor- 
tunity unexpectedly  presented  itself. 

She  was  passing  by  the  line  of  boats, 
when  an  old  fisherman  accosted  her. 

'  Try  a  sail,  lady,'  he  urged ;  '  there's  a 
beautiful  bit  of  a  breeze ;  but  the  sea's  like 
a  pond.  Why  not  go  over  to  Portland  ? 
Couldn't  be  a  fairer  day.' 

She  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating,  whilst 
her  colour  came  and  went  quickly. 

He  seemed  to  echo  the  very  words  that 
were  even  then  passing  though  her  mind. 

The  next  moment  she  stepped  into  the 
boat,  her  resolution  taken. 

'  Now  then,  my  beauty  ! '    said  the  old 
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maD,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Waifs  head 
in  reaching  for  his  oars. 

And  at  the  words  Nell  turned  her 
head  and  ghmced  doubtfully  at  her  dog. 
Dared  she  take  him  ?  Would  not  his 
excitement  at  the  sight  of  De  Witt 
— if  indeed  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  him  —  overpower  his  self-control 
and  cause  trouble  ? — and  why  should  she 
bring  this  unnecessary  pain — the  pain  of 
separation  from  his  master  —  upon  the 
faithful  heart  a  second  time  ?  Yet  would 
it  not  be  acting  the  part  of  a  traitor 
to  send  the  dog  home,  away  from  the 
chance  of  a  sight  of  that  master  he  had 
loved  so  well  ?  He  might  be  useful  too. 
If  she  by  any  chance  should  fail  to  recog- 
nize De  Witt,  he  would  not,  she  knew. 
So  she  made  no  motion  to  repel  Waif;  and 
the   boat   went   on   its   way   silently,  save 
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when  the  old  boatman  volunteered  some 
passing,  scarcely-heard  remark;  the  oars 
cutting  through  a  still  and  motionless  sea, 
reflecting  in  its  leaden  hues  the  misty- 
grey  of  a  sky  that  had  rained  all  night,  and 
was  clearing  itself  slowly,  sullenly  of  the 
heavy  clouds  that  yet  dimmed  its  cheerless 
face. 

There  are  some  days  of  which  we  feel 
instinctively  even  at  the  time  that  they 
will  be  graven  upon  the  tablets  of  memory 
with  a  pen  of  iron — that,  if  we  outlive  by 
many  years  man's  allotted  span  of  life,  will 
yet  remain  with  every  detail  clear — even 
their  background  of  trifling  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, of  natural  environment,  mapped 
out  in  indelible  colours. 

So  it  was  with  this  long  day  to  Nell 
Lingwood,  as  she  rowed,  so  silently,  so 
slowly,  through   the    murky  air   upon    the 
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murky  sea;  then  landed,  and  slirinking 
from  observation,  in  her  plain  black  dress 
with  her  thick  veil,  climbed,  with  AVaif 
beside  her,  the  steep  road  that  led  up  from 
the  landing-stage.  Through  the  village,  up 
to  the  bleak  sandy  plateau  that  lined  the 
summit,  face  to  face  with  the  great  stone 
building  that  kept  in  bondage  him  whom 
she  held  most  dear  on  earth. 

The  sight  of  that  building  turned  her  for 
a  moment  sick  and  faint,  and  she  paused 
by  the  roadside  to  rest  awhile,  sitting 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  stone  wall. 

All  of  a  sudden— she  had  not  sat  there 
many  minutes — Waif,  who  was  crouched 
beside  her,  sprang  up  and  pricked  his  ears. 

Coming  towards  them,  marching  two  and 
two,  with  a  steady  tramp-tramp  like  that  of 
soldiers,  and  walking  from  the  direction  of 
the  cliff-side  towards  the  prison,  was  a  long^ 
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file  of  men,  dressed  in  grey  suits  and 
attended  by  armed  warders. 

In  an  instant  the  blood  rushed  into  Nell's 
pale  cheeks,  and  her  heart  beat  as  if  to 
bursting,  as,  with  one  hand  grasping  the 
dog's  collar,  she  flung  back  her  veil  and 
gazed  towards  the  line  with  all  her  heart 
in  her  eyes. 

A  moment's  pause,  as  the  men  came 
nearer,  each  couple  passing  the  corner  and 
then  turning  aside  towards  the  prison. 
Some  of  these  glanced  towards  her,  and 
some  did  not.  A  visitor  pausing  to  stare 
was  no  such  uncommon  sight. 

They  are  on  their  way  back  to  the  mid- 
day meal ;  and  now  is  Nell's  chance,  if 
ever.     Is  Barrington  among  them  ? 

Suddenly,  with  a  quick,  sharp  cry.  Waif 
is  gone  from  her  side.  She  might  as  well 
have  cauofht  at  the  whirlwind  as  at  Waif  at 
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that  moment.  With  one  bound  he  has 
cleared  the  enclosure,  and  is  leaping  wildly 
upon  one  of  the  convicts,  covering  his  face, 
his  hands  with  frantic  caresses,  licking  the 
rough  woollen  suit,  sobbing  with  a  pas- 
sionate joy. 

•  The  convict  has  paused,  and  for  a  moment 
he  holds  the  animal  to  him  with  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse  of  affection,  whilst  his 
eyes  wander  around  him  wonderirigly. 
Then  a  warder  hurries  forward,  aiming  a 
blow  at  the  dog — a  blow  to  intercept  which 
the  prisoner  involuntarily  stretches  out  a 
strong  hand,  whilst  his  eyes  flash  with  hot 
anger.  But  before  the  blow  can  fall  upon 
either  dog  or  master,  a  woman's  arms  are 
twined  round  Waifs  neck ;  and  so,  holding 
him  back  and  kneeling  at  the  prisoner's 
feet,  for  one  moment,  only  one  moment — 
but  a  moment  heavy  with  the  force  and  the 
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passion  of  years  of  ordinary  feeling — De 
Witt  and  Nell  are  gazing  at  eacli  other 
face  to  face. 

Not  a  word  from  either  of  them  during^ 
that  short,  eternal  moment — only  in  the 
face  looking  upwards  an  undying  love, 
in    the    face    lookinor    downwards    an    in- 

o 

describable  remorse.  Then,  with  a  gesture 
from  the  man  to  the  dog,  a  gesture  of 
command,  of  dismissal,  that  poor  Waifs 
breaking  heart  understands  only  too  well, 
the  prisoner  is  hurried  on,  and  turns  the 
corner.  And  Nell  finds  herself  once  more 
leaninof  ag^ainst  the  wall — alone.  And  still 
clasping  her  canine  friend,  the  girl  fell,  face 
forwards,  upon  the  cold  damp  ground. 

When  she  returned  to  herself  she  was 
lying  huddled  up  against  the  stone  wall, 
all  alone  beneath  the  dim  grey  sky ;  and 
Waif  was  gently  licking    her  hands.     She 
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started  up  and  looked  around  her.  No 
living  thing  was  in  sight  —  everywhere, 
wherever  her  gaze  turned,  those  same  grey 
rocks,  grey  sea,  grey  sky.  God's  sea,  God's 
sky — had  He  who  created  them  no  ears  to 
hear  the  cry  of  human  entreaty  ?  And 
with  her  arms  around  her  faithful  com- 
panion, Nell  sank  down  again,  laying  her 
face  against  the  dog's  neck,  her  breast 
shaken  by  the  tearless  sobs  that  seemed 
to  bring  so  little  relief  to  the  terrible 
oppression  of  her  aching  heart. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

A   PRISONER    IS    RELEASED. 

'  As  one  whom  his  mother  comforts 
He  lays  the  soul  on  His  breast, 
But  He  draweth  the  curtains  closely 

As  it  enters  into  rest ; 
And  none  may  see  it  go 
Away  through  the  sunset  glow.' — B.  M. 

Christmas  was  approaching.  It  was  a 
mild,  clamp  Christmas  m  most  places ;  but 
on  the  Portland  cliffs  fierce  winds  occasion- 
ally swept  the  plateau,  and  angry  waves 
swirled  at  the  base  of  the  precipitous  rocks. 
Many  writers  have  drawn  forcible  and 
pathetic  sketches  of  a  contrasted  Christmas, 
as  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  but  has 
any  one  ever  pictured  even  to  himself  the 
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coming  on  of  the  Christmas  season  in  a 
convict  establishment  ?  Surely  no  sadder 
subject  could  well  inspire  the  pen. 

Barrington  was  now  no  longer  with  the 
quarry  gang ;  he  had  been,  as  he  was  told, 
fortunate  in  obtaining  an  in-door  post  just 
as  the  rougher  season  commenced.  Had 
Nell  come  to  the  island  a  few  weeks  later, 
she  might  have  waited  vainly  for  a  sight 
of  him.  His  position  was  one  of  the  best 
in  the  prison — that  of  infirmary  orderly, 
usually  given  to  men  of  education  or  former 
standing. 

He  had  been  told  that  he  was  lucky  to 
obtain  the  place,  and  he  experienced  that 
the  duties  were  less  laborious  and  the  cir- 
cumstances easier  than  in  the  outdoor 
work ;  but  for  his  own  part  he  cared  little 
where  he  was.  A  certain  callousness  was 
creeping    over   him,    for   which    the    only 
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antidote  was  the  interest  he  took  in  Geoffrey 
Eainsford. 

Kainsford  had  been  removed  some  time 
ago  from  the  quarry  gang.  His  health  had 
broken  down,  and  proved  manifestly  unfit 
for  such  severe  toil ;  and  in  consideration 
of  a  long  period  of  faultless  behaviour,  he 
had  been  transferred  to  a  much-coveted 
post,  that  of  gardener  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Governor.  This  was  light  and  easy  work,  in 
every  way  pleasant  to  the  ci-devant  singer, 
who  had  dreaded  lest  they  should  allot  him 
some  in-door  trade.  He  was  almost  happy 
there.  All  day  long  he  w^as  out  in  the  sweet, 
fresh,  breezy  air,  bending  above  the  clean- 
scented  soil,  often  surrounded  by  merry 
childish  faces,  bright  childish  voices — the 
faces  and  the  voices  of  the  Governor's 
children.  He  might  not  speak  to  them ; 
but  he  often  exchanged  with  them  smiles  of 
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reciprocal  kindliness  and  sympathy ;  and  his 
heart  warmed  with  the  knowledge  that,  one 
and  all,  the  little  things  regarded  him  as 
a  friend.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  memory 
of  one  sad  young  face,  the  thought  of  one 
young  mother  weeping  over  the  fatherless 
babe  at  her  breast,  he  could,  blessed  by  his 
gentle,  amiable  nature,  have  borne  his  lot 
patiently,  almost  with  content. 

The  great  drawback  to  his  new  position 
was  the  separation  it  entailed  between 
himself  and  De  Witt.  They  hardly  ever 
met  now ;  and  the  deprivation  was  as  great 
to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  daily  contact 
with  a  disposition  so  kindly,  so  refined  as 
that  of  Kainsford's  was  an  effectual  antidote 
to  the  hardening  process  that  moral  and 
mental  solitude  and  an  unbroken  brooding 
might  have  been  likely  to  entail  upon  the 
other.      His     heart    was    kept    open,    his 
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nature  could  not  dry  up  whilst  in  company 
with  one  who,  even  amid  the  hard,  coarse 
brutalities  of  prison  life  and  surroundings, 
yet  kept  intact  his  own  natural  charac- 
teristics of  tender  affection  and  genial 
sympathies. 

AVhilst  Kainsford  had  been  near  him 
there  had  been  a  sense  of  companionship, 
of  equality,  of  fellow-feeling ;  since  his  de- 
parture there  had  been  none — the  isolation 
was  complete  and  paralyzing.  Amongst  all 
the  others  of  his  fellow-men  surrounding 
him,  there  was  not  one  towards  whom 
Barrington  could  feel  one  ray  of  sympathy, 
not  one  for  whom  he  could  ever  entertain 
a  feeling  of  comradeship,  or  with  whom  he 
would  ever  care  to  exchange  a  word.  More 
than  one  had  been  his  equal  in  birth  and 
position,  and  some  were  both  talented  and 
well-educated;    but    all   were    vicious,    or 
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craven,  or  coarse-minded — not  one  was  in 
any  sense  a  kindred  spirit,  nor  ever  could 
be,  unless  lie  were  to  drop  to  their  level — 
wHcli  God  forbid. 

The  two  friends  were  fated,  however,  to 
meet  again  ere  long.  The  separation,  so 
soon  to  be  a  lasting  one,  was  on  this  occa- 
sion to  be  but  short.  De  Witt  had  not 
been  much  more  than  a  fortnight  at  his  new 
duties,  when  one  day  a  new  patient  was 
brought  into  the  infirmary.  It  was  Eains- 
ford.  He  had  been  prostrated  by  a  second 
violent  hemorrhage ;  and  for  an  hour  or 
so  it  was  believed  that  the  attack  would 
prove  fatal.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
patient  revived,  to  linger  on  yet  some  weeks 
in  his  bed.  The  smile  that  lit  up  his 
colourless  face  when,  on  recovering  some- 
what, his  eyes  fell  upon  the  figure  of  his 
friend,  was  touching  to  see. 
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*  God  is  so  good  to  me,'  lie  whispered 
softly,  so  soon  as  he  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  De  Witt  unheard. 
'  What  I  dreaded  is  turned  into  happiness ! 
Now  I  shall  have  you  with  me  to  the  end.' 

And  Barrington  made  no  answer,  for  his 
voice  was  husky,  and  caught  in  his  throat. 

But  his  work  from  that  day  became  dear 
to  him.  Wherever  he  moved,  he  felt  those 
large  hollow  eyes  following  him  with  looks 
of  love ;  and  he  could  not  glance  towards 
the  bed  without  meeting  a  smile  sweeter 
surely  than  any  face  had  ever  worn  save 
Geoffrey  Eainsford's.  The  young  man's 
patience  and  gentleness  and  cheerfulness 
were  something  wonderful  to  witness ;  and, 
even  amid  that  band  of  low-toned,  evil- 
tongued  invalids,  seemed  to  exercise  some- 
thing of  an  elevating  influence. 

Not  often,  but   yet  sometimes,  the  two 
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could  exchange  a  few  words  together ;  but 
even  when  no  words  for  hours  had  passed 
between  them,  the  sense  of  companionship 
remained  the  same — the  chord  that  bound 
the  sick  man  to  the  strong  one  was  daily 
tightened. 

Each  day  the  face  of  the  sufferer  grew 
more  wan  and  deathly,  each  day  the  cough 
more  hacking,  each  day  his  smile  was 
sweeter,  his  expression  more  placidly  calm  ; 
and  each  day  Barrington  dreaded  lest  he 
was  looking  for  the  last  time  on  the 
emaciated  features,  and  in  the  morning 
glanced  anxiously  towards  his  friend's  bed, 
fearing,  expecting  that  it  might  be  empty. 

One  day  the  earnest  eyes  looked  up  to  his. 
'You  are  innocent,  dear  friend,'  said  the 
dying  man,  softly.  '  God  grant  you  your 
delivery  from  this  hard  life — God  grant 
your  innocence  may  one  day  be  established 
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in   the   sight    of   all   men.     I   was   guilty, 
though  the  Almighty  knows  I  meant  at  the 
time  no  sin ;   but  I  deserved  my  penalty, 
and  He  has    given   me  many   alleviations. 
I   only  grieve   when    I    think  of  my  poor 
Florrie — she  was  so  innocent,  so  young — 
and  I  have  brouo;ht  so  much  sufFerino^  into 
her  poor  life.     God  forgive  me,  and  comfort 
her !     She  will  sorrow  so  over  my  death. 
My  poor  Florrie,  how  we  loved  each  other ! 
Will  you,'  and   he  gazed   eagerly  into  his 
companion's  face,  '  will  you,  if  you  can — 
I  don't  know  if  they  will  let  you — write  to 
her  about  me — about  my  death — and  tell 
her  how  I  loved  her  to  the  end,  and  how 
often  I  thought  of  her  and  the  little  one, 
and  blessed  them  both  ?     Will  you,  if  you 
can,  dear  friend  ?     It  will  be  so  hard  for 
her  to  bear  if  she  has  no  friendly  word, 
only  the  official  notice.' 
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'  I  will/  said  Barrington. 

For  a  moment  lie  could  say  no  more ;  but 
the  wasted  hand  met  the  firm  strong  hand 
and  rested  within  it,  tightly  locked. 

*  May  God  provide  for  her  ! '  continued  the 
sick  man  after  a  minute ;  '  she  will  be  very 
poor.     God  grant  she  may  find  friends.' 

De  Witt's  face  flushed. 

'You  need  not  fret  for  that,'  he  said 
slowly ;  *  I  have  friends  whom  I  believe, 
I  feel  sure,  will  provide  for  her — will  treat 
her  as  a  friend,  and  care  for  her.  I  think 
— I  feel  sure  I  can  promise  you  that.' 

'Then,'  said  Eainsford,  with  a  beaming 
face,  '  my  one  care  upon  earth  has  left  me  ! 
God  bless  you — I  know  I  can  trust  your 
word.  And  I  thank  Him  with  all  my 
heart  for  His  goodness  in  sending  me  such 
an  one  as  you.  De  Witt,'  and  he  pressed 
the  other's  hand  again  in  his  weak  fingers. 
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*  don't  despair— try  still  to  hope.  There  is 
a  God  of  justice,  and  in  His  own  time 
He  will  proclaim  it.  Trust  Him,  dear 
friend.' 

Two  days  afterwards  came  the  end — 
painful,  as  is  the  last  passage  often  in  our 
fell  English  malady,  when  it  attacks  the 
young  and  comparatively  strong.  It  was 
agony  unspeakable  to  De  Witt  to  watch 
the  protracted  sufferings  of  the  man,  who 
had  been  the  one  bright  spot  in  his  now 
darkened  life,  the  one  warm  streak  of 
affection  to  keep  alive  his  failing  spirit — 
to  watch  the  patiently-borne,  drawn-out 
sufferings,  and  to  be  able  to  do  little  or 
nothino;  to  mitio;ate  them.  But  at  the 
last  came  a  few  minutes  of  peace  and 
release  from  pain,  when  the  dying  man, 
though  unable  to  speak  or  move,  could  lie 
at   rest,  looking   up   with   a   tender   smile 
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into  the  face  of  the  friend  he  loved  so 
affectionately.  The  desire  of  his  heart  had 
been  granted  him — he  was  not  to  be  left 
to  die  alone ;  one  who  loved  him  stood 
over  him  and  held  him  in  his  arms.  And 
with  the  name  of  his  young  wife  upon 
them,  the  last  faint  gasp  passed  from 
between  the  trembling  lips,  and  Eainsford's 
weary  head  fell  back  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
companion. 

And  De  Witt  rose  up,  and  with  one  long 
last  look  upon  the  pale  face,  laid  it  slowly 
down  upon  the  coarse  linen  pillow,  and 
walked  away  alone — henceforth  alone  in  all 
the  bitterness  of  a  moral  solitude — amongst 
the  many  fellow-convicts  who  crowded 
within  the  strong  walls  that  shut  him  in 
for  life.  And  as  he  did  so,  he  recalled  that 
it  was  Christmas  Eve. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JOHN   PONSONBY    IN    LOVE. 

*  Zwei  Kammern  hat  das  Herz 
Drin  wohnen, 
Die  Freude  und  der  Sclimerz. 

Wacht  Freude  in  der  einen 

So  schlummert 
Der  Sclimerz  still  in  der  seinen. 

0  Freude,  liabe  Aclit ! 

Sprich  leise, 
Dass  niclit  der  Sclimerz  erwacht ! ' 

H.  Neumann. 

'  It's  all  nonsense,  Juditli ;  you  must  go  ! ' 

'  Why  must  I  go  ? ' 

'  For  various  reasons.  First  and  con- 
clusively, because  I  say  so.' 

'  But  I  don't  admit  your  authority.  Give 
me  a  better  reason.' 
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*  There  is  none  so  good  ;  but  perhaps  some 
you  may  be  more  willing  to  recognize.  You 
are  looking  pale  and  worn-out.' 

'  I  am  growing  old,  Marion.  One  cannot 
keep  one's  youth  for  ever.' 

'  Fiddlesticks  !     You  want  change.' 

'  Oh,  Marion,  that  is  what  I  feel  I  hate 
the  thought  of  most.' 

'  Which  just  proves  how  much  you 
need  it.  You  want  shaking  up,  and  so 
do  I.' 

'  Oh,  no,  you  don't,  I  am  sure.  I  never 
knew  you  more  brisk  and  cheerful  than  you 
have  been  the  last  few  months.  The  cricket 
on  the  hearth  was  nothing  to  you  ! ' 

'If  we  had  both  been  as  sad  and  silent 
as  you,  my  dear,  Mary  would  have  given 
notice,  and  the  house  would  have  become  a 
private  lunatic  asylum  ! ' 

'  Dear  Marion,  have  I  been  so  sad  and 
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silent  ?     I  am  so  sorry.     It  was  very  selfish 
of  me.' 

*  My  dear,  you  couldn't  be  that^  if  you 
tried.  Your  most  prominent  vice  is  un- 
selfishness.' 

'  But  I  can  cheer  up  without  going  to 
Simon's.' 

'  I  think  it  will  be  extremely  unkind  not 
to  go,  when  you  know  how  nervous  he 
feels  at  entertaining  General  and  Mrs. 
Prinofle  alone.  All  connections  too — it  is 
your  duty  to  go.  Besides/  added  Mrs. 
Keith,  after  a  pause,  seeing  indecision  still 
written  upon  her  companion's  face,  '  /  want 
to  go.' 

'  Do  you  really,  Marion  ?  Why  didn't 
you  say  so  before  ? ' 

'  My  dear,  anybody  else  would  have 
known  it  from  the  way  I  pressed  the  point ; 
but   you    will   persist   in   imagining  me  as 
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unselfish  as  yourself.  You  are  a  vile  bad 
judge  of  character/ 

'Not  on  that  point,  I  think,  Marion. 
But  why  do  you  wish  to  go — you  who 
never  care  for  visits  V 

'  My  dear,  there  are  visits  and  visits.  It 
is  not  every  day  that  one  has  the  chance  of 
forming  one  of  so  select  a  little  circle — a 
Baronet,  a  General,  and  a  Honourable — not 
one  without  his  distinction !  And  one 
shouldn't  miss  one's  chances,  as  our  old 
cook  said  when  she  married  the  dustman 
last  year.  Also  I  want  an  excuse  for 
buying  a  new  dress;  my  Sunday  silk  has 
grown  so  rusty.' 

Judith  paused  again,  and  the  soft  colour 
flushed  into  her  cheeks. 

'  I  never  can  feel  sure,  Marion,  whether 
it  is  quite  nice  —  you  know  I  am  not 
prudish — but  whether  it  is    quite  right  to 
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go  to    Simon's,   when — you   know  what    I 
mean ! ' 

'  When  he  wants  to  make  you  Sir  Simon's 
wife  ?  Oh,  bother  that,  my  dear ! — leave 
Simon  to  me,  I  will  manage  him.  He  has 
quite  dropped  out  of  the  lover  into  the  old 
friend  line  now,  I  think ;  and  if  not,  I  will 
take  him  in  hand.  Who  knows  but  what 
he  might  admire  me  ?  It  is  hard  upon  me, 
for  I  must  confess  to  you,  Judith,  that  I 
chiefly  wished  to  go  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tinuing my  flirtation  with  Mr.  Ponsonby ; 
but  friendship  has  its  sacred  obligations, 
and  I  don't  mind  turning  my  guns  upon  Sir 
Simon  instead,  to  oblige  you,  for  a  few  days.' 

*  Well,  if  we  are  to  go,  you  really  ought 
to  be  more  civil  to  him.  It  is  very  for- 
giving of  him  to  ask  you,  considering  the 
way  you  always  treat  him  here.' 

*  My  dear,  I  should  be  of  your  opinion 
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did  I  not  know  that  the  compliment  was 
vicarious.  He  only  asks  me  to  oblige  you. 
But  I  shall  go  to  spite  him.  And  when  I 
get  there,  I  mean  to  crush  him  with  my 
politeness.' 

*  Whereabouts  does  your  politeness  reside, 
Marion  ?  I  have  never  happened  to  meet 
with  it ! ' 

'  My  dear,  it  is  so  very  first-rate  an  article 
that  I  could  not  dream  of  bringing  it  out 
for  daily  use.  It  is  put  by  carefully  for 
grand  occasions.' 

A  week  later  the  two  were  established  at 
Rolston  Court  for  their  Christmas  visit. 
The  party  was  not  a  large  one,  consisting 
as  it  did  merely  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Pringle,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  besides  the 
host  and  themselves. 

Mrs.  Pringle  was  Sir  Simon's  sister — the 
only  living  one — who  had  been  in  India  for 
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many  years  with  her  husband  Vv^ithout 
coming  home,  and  who  had  perhaps  never 
been  on  very  intimate  terms  with  her 
brother.  He  was  several  years  the  elder, 
as  she  took  care  to  inform  everybody,  and 
of  a  very  different  disposition. 

Mrs.  Pringle  was  a  little  woman  rather 
under  forty ;  rather  pretty,  rather  delicate, 
and  very  far  from  wise.  The  two  first  of 
these  characteristics  she  was  apt  to  ex- 
aggerate, the  third  to  ignore.  She  was, 
however,  a  satisfactory  wife  to  the  General, 
who  adored  her,  and  accepted  as  full  equi- 
valent the  high  opinion  she  held  of  his 
mental  capacity  and  general  importance  in 
the  world.  He  was  fifteen  years  older  than 
she — a  somewhat  pompous  elderly  man, 
yet  withal  with  a  genial  look  in  his  small 
eyes,  and  a  hearty  comprehension  of  a  good 
joke,  that  minimized  this  social  drawback. 
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and  recommended  liim  in  the  opinion  of 
John  Ponsonby. 
/  He  was  a  good  teller  of  stories,  and  could 
enjoy  those  of  Mr.  Ponsonby ;  and  his  wife 
and  Sir  Simon  both  being,  in  their  separate 
ways,  good  listeners,  and  the  conversational 
powers  of  Mrs.  Keith  considerably  above 
the  average,  the  party  was  an  extremely 
agreeable  one,  and  at  times  quite  brilliant. 

Judith  Collyer  was  not  so  talkative  now 
as  she  had  used  to  be,  but  her  ready  smile 
and  piquant  word  were  alv/ays  in  the  right 
place ;  and  perhaps  of  all  the  party  she 
would  have  been  the  one  most  missed,  on 
account  of  her  quick  appreciation  and 
sympathetic  tact. 

Sir  Simon,  as  usual,  was  a  perfect  host ; 
horses  and  carriages,  pleasant  company,  and 
the  best  of  good  cheer  were  always  ready 
for   the   guests ;    and   as   the  weather  was 
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unusually  fine  and  mild,  many  expeditions 
were  undertaken,  even  by  the  fanciful  little 
Indian  lady. 

Most  of  these  were  prosecuted  on  horse- 
back, by  all  but  Sir  Simon  and  Mrs.  Keith. 
Mrs.  Keith  was  unable,  on  account  of  her 
injured  spine,  to  ride,  and  the  host  was  too 
courteous  to  permit  her  to  be  driven  by  a 
servant,  however  much  he  might  have  pre- 
ferred escorting  the  riders ;  and  this  con- 
sideration so  touched  the  lady,  that  she 
repaid  the  kindness  by  making  herself  as 
agreeable  as  she  knew  how  to  be  to  Sir 
Simon ;  by  degrees  persuading  him  to  forget 
his  former  terror  of  her  sharp  speech,  and 
to  look  upon  her  as  a  most  entertaining 
and  delectable  companion. 

Eiding,  with  Judith,  was  a  p)assion ;  but 
it  was  a  passion  now,  in  the  present  state  of 
her  finances,  not  too  often  indulged. 
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As  a  child,  the  only  daughter  of  rich 
parents,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  horses 
and  carriages  of  her  own ;  but,  on  her 
father's  death  many  years  ago — her  mother 
having  died  previously — she  found  herself 
left  but  badly  off,  and  the  large  income 
which  had  been  expected  to  be  hers 
dwindled  to  a  mere  nothing  by  his  unfortun- 
ate speculations.  She  loved  a  good  gallop 
over  a  breezy  common  on  these  fresh,  bright 
winter  days ;  and  this  taste  being  shared 
by  Ponsonby,  was  sometimes  challenged  by 
him  to  a  turf  race,  in  which  the  General 
and  his  wife  were  left  far  behind. 

*I  hope  it  is  not  rude,'  she  said  one  day — 
looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the  distant 
figures,  showing  like  specks  upon  the 
horizon — with  an  apologetic  laugh.  *Let 
us  turn  back  and  canter  up  to  them.' 

'  It  isn't  the   least  necessary ;    they  are 
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perfectly  happy  alone  together.  That  is  a 
very  good  character  to  give  a  married  couple 
who  have  been  united  nearly  twenty  years, 
is  it  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  very  amiable  of  them.' 

'  What  a  woman's  tone  !     But  what  ? ' 

'  I  said  no  but.' 

'  You  sounded  it.  Then  you  don't 
approve  of  the  mutual-adoration  system  ? ' 

'  1  don't  know ;  it  is  better  than  many 
other  systems.' 

'  But  not  the  best  ? ' 

'  People's  tastes  differ.' 

*  Why  don't  you  answer  me  ? ' 

Judith's  pretty  face  flushed. 

'  I  don't  think  it  quite  the  highest  system, 
perhaps.' 

'  Would  you  prefer  a  mutual-correction 
system  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Ponsonby,  you  are  not  fair ;    you 
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conduct  conversation  too  interrogatively.  I 
am  not  in  the  witness-box.' 

'  I  sit  reproved,  and  will  give  my  ideas 
instead.  The  adoring  system  is  more  likely 
to  be  successful  with  the  majority,  because 
the  majority  of  men  and  women  are  fools 
whose  prevailing  characteristic  is  their 
vanity.  For  the  few  who  prefer  self- 
improvement  to  the  tickling  of  their  moral 
palate,  the  other  system  may  be  the  most 
satisfactory.  But  then,  they  must  be  good- 
tempered  people,  which  conscientious  persons 
rarely  are.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  what  a  sweeping 
clause  1 ' 

'  Of  course  exceptiug  you  and  1/ 

'Are  there  so  few  people  in  the  world 
who  prefer  abstract  truth  to  pleasant  moral 
obliquity  V 

'  It  isn't  popular  to  hoist  your  standard 
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much  above  that  of  your  fellows,  nor  to  see 
too  far.  There  is  nothing  so  pleasing  in  the 
world  as  a  convenient  moral  blindness  and 
deafness,  and  no  one  so  delightful  as  the 
person  who  can  flatter  gracefully,  except 
perhaps  the  one  who  can  receive  flattery 
gracefully.  And  when  people  have,  by  long 
practice,  persuaded  themselves  into  believing 
their  own  flattery,  then  they  become  ir- 
resistible.* 

Judith  laughed. 

*  Don't  talk  in  that  Macchiavellian  way  1  ' 
she  said  ;  *  it  is  horrible  to  hear  you.  You 
make  me  begin  to  sympathize  with  the  old 
woman  whose  son  was  had  up  for  stealing, 
and  who  remarked  of  your  profession — "  I 
don't  wonder  they  calls  'em  '  Lyers,'  for  I 
think  they'd  say  anythink  !  " ' 

Ponsonby  glanced  at  her  approvingly. 

'Do  you  know,'  he  said, '  that  you  ought  to 
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take  a  long  ride  every  day  ?  Nothing  does 
you  so  mucli  good.  This  is  the  second  time  you 
have  given  me  a  good  snubbing  out  riding  ! ' 

'  And  do  you  like  being  snubbed  ? ' 

'Oh,  I  am  like  the  table  which  the 
cat  rubbed  when  she  had  lost  her  mistress. 
It  soothes  her,  and  it  don't  hurt  me ! 
What  I  enjoy  is  the  usually  dormant  energy 
of  character  that  comes  to  the  fore  out 
riding.' 

'  You  make  me  feel  as  if  I  ought  to 
apologize  ! ' 

*  It  is  the  greatest  fun  I  have.  I  knew^ 
you  were  not  so  tame  as  you  looked  at  first, 
Miss  Colly er.' 

'  I  am  very  tame,'  she  said  quietly. 

'  You  are  very  sad,'  said  John  Ponsonby ; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  suddenly  turned  towards 
her  and  fixed  his  piercing  eyes  upon  her  face. 

Judith  was  taken  aback.     She  could  not 
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deny  the  charge ;  and  her  face  flushed, 
whilst  her  eyes  filled  with  unexpected  tears. 

'I  didn't  mean  any  one  to  find  it  out/ 
she  said,  turning  away  her  face  to  avoid 
the  searching  gaze  ;  '  T  didn't  think  I  had 
been — low-spirited.' 

*  You  have  been  in  the  most  cheerful 
of  spirits.  And  you  have  gone  to  your 
room  alone  to  cry  sometimes,'  he  pursued 
mercilessly. 

Poor  Judith's  face  crimsoned  more  and 
more. 

'  Is  it  that  you  are  thinking  of  that  poor 
fellow — away  at  Portland  ? ' 

She  turned  towards  him,  her  tears  drop- 
ping fast ;  and  meeting  the  kindly  gaze, 
broke  down  completely. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  if  you  only  knew 
what  it  was  !  It  seems  the  saddest  when 
one   is   the   merriest.      Sometimes,    in   the 
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middle  of  everythiDg,  just  when  things  are 
the  brightest  and  conversation  the  gayest, 
the  thouofht  comes  over  one  of  the  contrast 
— of  our  luxury,  our  laughter,  and  of  his 
hard  life,  his  terrible  despair.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  forget  it— day  by  day  it  seems  to 
grow  a  more  real,  cruel  fact.' 

*  It  is  a  cruel  fact,'  he  repeated  slowly, 
with  a  frowning  brow. 

'  It  seems  so  heartless  to  be  enjoying 
oneself  here  while  he  is  pining  out  there. 
It  is  so  terrible  to  think  one  can  do  nothing 
— never  do  anything  for  him  ! ' 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

*  Justice  may  still  be  done  some  day,'  he 
said  at  length  slowly.  '  The  truth  may  be 
made  known — pray  heaven  it  may,'  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone. 

Then  there  was  another  long  silence  be- 
tween them ;    whilst  Judith  dried  her  eyes, 
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aud  they  paced  on  slowly  beneath  the  leaf- 
less trees.  When  next  she  turned  to  s]3eak 
to  him,  it  was  in  her  usual  bright  tone,  and 
with  a  smile  upon  her  lips.  Yet  was  there 
the  consciousness  of  a  new  sympathy  be- 
tween them,  that  was  restful  to  a  degree, 
and  soothing  to  the  sadness  that  kept  its 
gentle  hold  upon  her  still.  She  could  not 
help  feeling  the  change  in  his  manner.  He 
had  always  been  friendly,  attentive  to  her ; 
to-day  his  words  and  looks  were  marked 
by  a  quiet  consideration  that  approached 
tenderness. 

When  the  old  General  approached  her  at 
the  hall  door,  offering  politely  to  assist  her 
from  her  horse,  he  glanced  at  her  with  an 
approving  smile.  The  sweet  lips  were  still 
a  little  tremulous  with  emotion,  and  the  soft 
eyes  half  moist,  whilst  a  faint  pink  colour 
played  on  the  oval  cheek. 
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'  Eiding  is  a  becoming  exercise  to  most 
ladies/  lie  remarked  gallantly,  '  but  to  none 
more  than  to  you,  Miss  Judith.' 

A  fortnight  passed  on  pleasantly  enough 
to  Sir  Simon's  party,  and  then  one  or  two 
began  to  speak  of  departure.  Mrs.  Pringle 
remembered  an  enofao^ement  for  herself  and 
the  General  to  a  friend's  house  in  a  neigh- 
bouring county,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  declared 
his  holiday  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Mrs. 
Keith,  not  to  be  backward  in  dignity  of 
conduct,  fixed  the  going  of  herself  and 
Judith  for  the  day  previous  to  that  of  the 
Pringles,  and  some  two  or  three  days  after 
that  of  Ponsonby.  It  had  been,  notwith- 
standing the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  to 
some  of  the  party,  a  very  agreeable  and 
congenial  sixtet  on  the  whole ;  and  Sir 
Simon  could  not  but  be  gratified  as  a  host 
with  the  result  of  his  little  social  gathering. 
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Yet,  altlioug-li  doubtless  orratified  on  this 
point,  there  may  have  been  others  less  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  worthy  Baronet. 
But  if  it  were  so,  neither  by  word  or  sign 
was  the  fact  betrayed. 

And  now  it  had  come  to  the  last  day  of 
Ponsonby's  stay.  An  expedition  had  been 
planned  the  day  before ;  but  when  the 
morning  dawned,  the  weather  was  too  wet 
and  gloomy  for  its  accomplishment,  and  it 
ended  in  nothing  being  done  all  morning 
but  a  little  desultory  shooting  by  the 
gentlemen,  the  ladies  finding  it  more  agree- 
able to  sit  over  the  fire  in-doors. 

Towards  three  o'clock,  however,  the  sky 
cleared;  and  Judith,  after  vainly  inviting 
Mrs.  Pringle,  who  had  or  fancied  she  had  a 
slight  cold,  to  accompany  her,  started  for  a 
short  ramble  by  herself  in  the  dew-laden 
grounds.     The  sun  was  coming  out  as  she 
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made  her  way  to  her  favourite  spot,  a  little 
eminence  whence  a  wide  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  could  be  obtained. 

She  was  sorry  to  think  it  was  the  last 
time,  sorry  to  think  this  visit,  which  she 
had  so  objected  to  making,  was  over.  It 
had  been  a  very  pleasant  fortnight ;  she 
had  never  known  Simon's  house  so  pleasant 
before.  She  was  still  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  rays  of  the  early-setting  sun,  when  she 
heard  steps  behind  her,  and  turning,  saw 
Ponsonby.  His  gun  was  still  in  his  hand, 
and  his  face  full  of  colour  with  runninsr. 

'  I  gave  you  chase,'  he  said  ;  '  I  saw  you 
from  the  avenue  below.  Are  neither  of 
the  others  out  ? ' 

'  No  ;  Mrs.  Keith  rarely  walks,  you  know, 
and  Mrs.  Pringle  has  a  little  sore  throat.' 

'  But  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  damp  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  I  am  afraid  of  nothins: ! '     In 
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which  Miss  Collyer  did  not  speak  the  trutli ; 
for  at  that  very  moment  she  felt,  uncon- 
sciously, a  vague  fear  of  something,  she 
knew  not  what — a  changed  look,  an  air  of 
nervous  resolution  that  seemed  to  pervade 
her  companion. 

There  was  a  minute's  silence,  and  then 
she  turned  as  if  to  move  homewards. 

'  Don't  go  yet,'  said  Ponsonby  ;  '  it  is  the 
last  time  we  shall  be  here.' 

'  It  is  a  pretty  view,  is  it  not  ? ' 

'  I  wasn't  looking  at  the  view,'  said  John 
Ponsonby. 

This  was  personal,  so  Judith  dashed 
hastily  into  another  commonplace. 

'  Do  you  miss  the  country  when  you  get 
back  to  town,  Mr.  Ponsonby  ? ' 

'  I  shall  miss  something  more  than  the 
country  this  time.      I  shall  miss  ^oif.' 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so.     We 
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liave  been  very  good  friends.  I  shall  miss 
you  too.' 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  miss  me  in  that 
way,'  he  said.  ^  Judith,  don't  you  know — 
can't  you  see  that  I  care  about  you  in 
another  way — that  I  am  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no — I  never  dreamt  of  it !  We 
have  known  each  other  so  short  a  time.' 

*  I  have  known  yon  a  long  time.  I  have 
been  in  love  with  you  ever  since  this  time 
last  year.' 

'  Last  year  !  I  never  saw  you  till  this 
spring.     How  could  you  ? ' 

*  I  will  tell  you — some  day.  But  didn't 
you  see  it  all  this  time  we  have  spent 
together  ?     What  did  you  think  I  meant  ? ' 

'I  thought  you  wished  to  be  my  friend 
— you  were  so  kind  about  dear  Barring- 
ton—' 
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'  Well,    I    didn't    then  ;    I    meant    much 

more !     And    I    mean   to    have    it,  Judith, 

sooner  or  later,  so  don't  turn  away.' 
The  ghost  of  a  smile  came  to  her  lips. 
'  How  can  you  have  it  if  I  don't  choose 

to  give  it  you  ? ' 

'  But  I  will  make  you  give  it  me  ! ' 

'  It  would  never  do.     Mr.  Ponsonby,  do 

you  know  how  old  I  am  ? ' 

*  No  ;  and  what's  more,  I  don't  care  one 


straw.' 


'  I  am  awfully  old — much  older  than  you, 
I  think.' 

'  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  But  if  you 
were  old  enough  to  be  my  grandmother,  I 
should  still  want  to  marry  you.' 

*  You  are  very — downright.' 

'  I  am  very  determined.  Why  do  you 
fight  me  so  ?  Can't  you  try  to  like  me  a 
little  ?  ' 
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*  I  like  you  very  much,  but  I  can  t — 
Why  don't  you  ask  somebody  younger  to 
marry  you  ?     I  am  too  old  for  you/ 

'You  are  the  sweetest,  loveliest  woman 
I  ever  saw,  and  I  never  mean  to  marry 
anybody  younger.  How  can  you  be  so 
unkind  to  me  ? ' 

'  1  don't  mean  to  be  unkind,'  she  said, 
faltering  a  little. 

'  You  slidnH  repulse  me  ! '  he  exclaimed, 
approaching  her  with  eyes  of  dangerous 
tenderness.  *  Unless  you  can  look  me  in  the 
face — now — and  say  steadily,  ''  I  hate  you, 
John  Ponsonby,"  I  will  not  listen  to  you  !  * 

There  was  a  moment's  paus6,  whilst  the 
colour  came  and  went  on  Judith's  cheek, 
and  he  stood  silently  regarding  her.  Then 
she  suddenly  found  herself  clasped  to  him. 

*  My  beautiful  darling,  you  cant  say  it, 
you  see  ! '  he  exclaimed. 
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And  in  a  moment  he  was  covering  her 
face  with  kisses — stifling  her  murmured — 
*  I  never  said  I  cared  for  you  !  ' 

Sucli  was  John  Ponsonby's  w^ooino- — 
decided,  like  everything  he  did ;  and  if 
abrupt  almost  to  a  tinge  of  brutality,  yet 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a  sturdy  manliness 
and  sincerity.  Doubtless  he  knew  what  he 
was  about.  He  had,  through  his  profession, 
had  some  experience  of  the  most  successful 
ways  of  managing  the  gentler  sex,  and 
was  not  likely  to  lose  a  cause  which  he  had 
at  heart  for  want  of  either  determination 
or  audacity. 

Judith  Collyer  was  dressing  for  dinner, 
when  there  came  a  tap  at  her  bed-room 
door,  and  Mrs.  Keith  entered. 

'  Well,'  asked  the  latter  curtly,  '  and  how 
did  you  enjoy  your  walk  ? ' 

'  Oh,  pretty  well,  thank  you.' 

VOL.  III.  I 
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'  Only  pretty  well  ?     Dear  me  ! ' 
'  Well,    this     damp    weather    isn't    the 
pleasantest,  you  know.' 

*  Damp  fiddlesticks  ! ' 

'  Well,  it  is  damp,  Marion  ;  you  can't 
deny  it,  however  much  you  want  to 
quarrel  I ' 

*  You  didn't  look  damp  when  you  came 
in,  nor  Mr.  Ponsonby  either.  You  might 
both  of  you  have  been  standing  in  front  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  burning  fiery  furnace,  you 
were  so  red.' 

'  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Marion  ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Judith  Collyer, 
after  remaining  single  all  these  years,  by 
marrying  a  man  half  your  age  and  height  ? ' 

Judith's  face  flushed  crimson. 

'  I  am  three  years  older  than  he  is, 
and  he  is  nearly  four  inches  taller  than  I 
am  ! ' 
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'You  haven't  lost  time,  I  must  say,  in 
comparing  ages  and  heights.' 

*  Marion  Keith,  I  detest  you  I  Can't  you 
leave  me  in  peace  ? ' 

'Oh,  now  that  you  have  owned  to  the 
fact—' 

'  I  suppose  I  have.  I  do  think  you 
might  have  let  me  keep  my  little  secret  to 
myself  a  few  hours.' 

'  How  could  you  ?  As  if  your  face,  when 
you  entered,  didn't  proclaim  your  little 
secret  with  a  deafening  shout ! ' 

'  Only  to  you.  No  one  else  has  such 
lynx  eyes.' 

'  I'm  not  blind,  thank  goodness.  But 
now  that  you  have  confessed,  I'll  let  you 
alone.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Judith,  turning  away. 

'Are  you  angry  because  of  my  home 
truths?' 

I  2 
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'Home  truths  are  no  doubt  excellent 
tilings,  but  the  people  who  use  them — ' 

'  Are  disagreeable  persons  ? ' 

*  Undoubtedly/ 

*Miss  Collyer,  it  is  delightful  to  see 
you  really  cross  !  It  is  a  new  experience. 
Now  I  have  got  you  down  from  your 
pedestal  of  superiority,  I  shall  never  feel 
inclined  to  be  rude  to  you  again  ! ' 

Judith  made  no  answer.  And  Mrs.  Keith 
moved  towards  the  door. 

'I  will  congratulate  you  another  time, 
my  dear,'  she  said,  a  little  huskily. 

But  at  the  door  she  turned  back  again, 
a  whimsical  expression  on  her  face. 

'  What  will  poor  Simon  think  of  it  ? ' 

Judith  was  silent. 

'Don't  you  feel  something  of  a  traitor, 
becoming  engaged  to  somebody  else  in  his 
very  own  house,  under  his  very  own  nose  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  Marion,  I  do.     But  how  can  I  help 

itr 

And  at  the  pathetic  appeal,  Mrs.  Keith 
broke  out  into  one  of  her  rare,  soft  tits 
of  laughter. 

*  It  is  most  dishonourable  !  It  is  a  good 
thing  we  are  leaving  to-morrow.' 

^  You  won  t  let  it  out,  Marion  ? ' 

'  Not  I,  my  dear.  But  it  is  very  mean  of 
you  all  round.  Don't  you  know  I  intended 
Mr.  Ponsonby  for  myself  ? ' 

Judith's  good  temper  was  quite  restored 
now,  and  her  pretty  face  was  dimpling  with 
smiles. 

'  May  I  tell  him,  Marion  ?  He  would 
be  so  flattered.  And  I  might  offer  him 
his  choice  before  it  is  too  late  ! ' 

'  No,  don't  unsettle  him  now.  I  don't 
wish  to  come  between  you — '  Then  Mrs. 
Keith   suddenly   approached,    and    gripped 
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her  companion  in  her  arms.  'Judith, 
Judith !  what  a  little  fool  you  are  !  How 
quick  women  are  to  give  up  their  liberty  ! ' 

*  I  haven't  been  quick,  Marion.  My  only 
fear  is  lest,  having  been  so  slow,  I  ought 
to  do  it  at  all — for  his  sake/ 

'  His  sake  ! '  retorted  the  widow  scorn- 
fully. '  Trust  him  to  take  care  of  his  own 
interests,  my  dear !  I  never  knew  a  man 
yet  who  couldn't  do  that,  however  wanting 
in  other  ways.  But  I  should  have  thought 
my  example  would  have  warned  you — ' 

'  I  am  not  afraid,'  said  Judith,  quietly. 
And  the  smile  on  her  face  was  so  calm 
and  sweet,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  so 
low  and  reverent,  that  Mrs.  Keith  felt 
somehow  as  if  she  were  in  Church ;  and 
rising  silently,  she  kissed  her  friend  once 
upon  the  forehead  and  left  her. 
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CHAPTER  YIL 

THE    convict's    WIDOW. 

'  0  tender  beauty  of  the  fleeting  years, 

0  gilding  glory  of  the  sweet  sad  j^ast, 

God's  most  effectual  healing,  that  endears 

To  us  our  bitterest  memories  at  last ! ' 

John  Payne. 

Nell,  meanwhile,  with  her  mother  and 
stepfather,  was  spending  the  winter  in 
London  :  and  the  effect  of  the  chano;e  was 
almost  to  restore  Mrs.  Brereton's  habitual 
cheerfulness.  They  led  an  extremely  quiet 
life  for  visitors  to  town ;  still  there  could 
not  fail  to  be  far  more  change  and  variety 
about  the  life  than  that  spent  in  their 
country  house  under  former  circumstances ; 
and    to    Mrs.    Brereton   a   certain   amount 
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of  cliange  and  variety  was  almost  indis- 
pensable. Their  mourning  was  still  too  deep 
to  admit  of  anything  like  much  company,  or 
hondfide  dissipation  ;  but  concerts  or  lectures 
were  quite  the  proper  thing,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  one's  friends  when  one  met 
them  in  the  street,  and  churlish  to  refuse  a 
cup  of  afternoon  tea. 

By  these  simple  means  Mrs.  Brereton 
hoped  to  lead  her  daughter  insensibly  back 
into  that  pleasant  and  social  world  of  their 
own  equals  which,  so  far,  since  her  trouble, 
Nell  had  seemed  so  bent  upon  eschewing  ; 
and  she  felt  annoyed  when  she  found  her 
plan  a  failure.  Nell  was  gentleness  and 
submission  itself  in  any  ordinary  domestic 
matter ;  but  she  resolutely  refused  to  go 
into  any  society  so-called,  and  shrank  even 
from  the  smallest  gathering  of  strangers 
or  acquaintances  in  their  own  rooms. 
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'  I  am  so  stupid,  mamma,  now,  so  dull ! ' 
she  urged  pathetically,  when  her  mother 
pressed  her,  and  accused  her  of  obstinacy. 
'  I  am  no  good  to  you  in  amusing  your 
friends.  I  cannot  talk  in  company  ;  1  never 
seem  to  have  anythirg  to  say.  Indeed  I 
have  tried,  but  it  is  of  no  use.  I  am  only 
a  wet  blanket.     Why  do  you  ask  me  ? ' 

'  For  your  own  sake,  MelL' 

*  I  am  happiest  when  I  am  alone  with 
you,  mamma.' 

'  And  you,  who  used  to  be  so  fond  of 
fun,  and  talk,  and  gaiety,  Nell ! ' 

'  Used,  mother ! '  The  lines  of  pain 
deepened  on  the  young  face.  '  But  no- 
thing ever  will  be  as  it  used  to  be,  again  I  ' 

'  You  could  get  over  it  if  you  tried, 
Nell.  I  am  sure  I  was  sorry  enough  for 
you  at  first.  I  nearly  broke  my  heart 
over  you ;  but  after  a  year,  I  do  think  you 
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could  get  over  it  if  you  wanted  to.  If 
your  father  can  bear  to  see  people  now, 
why  should  not  you?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  the  loss  of  his  son  was  not  as  much  to 
him  as  your  trouble?  We  have  all  had 
a  terrible  shock  ;  but  it  is  wrong  and  self- 
indulgent  to  go  on  nursing  and  petting  it.' 

The  girl  made  no  answer.  How  should 
she  explain  her  feelings  to  one  who  could 
never  have  comprehended  them  ?  '  Get 
over  it  in  a  year!'  And  he  was  still 
toiling,  despairing  on  in  prison.  The  words 
seemed  to  her  as  coarse  as  they  were  cruel ; 
though,  out  of  respect  for  her  mother,  she 
tried  to  repel  the  reflection. 

'  I  wish,'  continued  Mrs.  Brereton,  fret- 
fully, *  that  we  had  never  taken  that  dis- 
astrous tour !  I  wish  we  had  never  met 
with  that  wretched  man  ! ' 

Nell  turned  away  with  a  pale   face.     A 
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year  before,  and  words  sucli  as  these  would 
liave  roused  lier  hot  anger  and  indignant 
retort.  Now  she  bore  them  silently.  One 
more  stab  was  of  little  account  when  the 
heart  was  sore  and  bleeding  as  hers.  But, 
as  she  soug^ht  the  refuo^e  of  solitude,  and 
sat  down  in  her  own  room,  her  face  drooped 
ag:ainst  the  head  of  her  chief  friend  and 
comforter,  AVaif,  and  she  whispered  to  him 
some  of  her  pain. 

^  They  think  that  I  can  forget  him  in  a 
year — one  short  year  !  And  yet,  oh,  how 
endless  this  year  has  been  !  But  I  only 
love  you  more  and  more  every  day.  Barring- 
ton.  I  never,  never  can  forget  you ;  I  will 
always  wait  for  you.  Oh,  my  darling,  my 
own  love,  I  will  wait,  whether  it  be  for  earth 
or  heaven — I  will  not  forget  you,  if  it  be 
for  fifty  years  ! ' 

And    then  in   February  came  the    letter 
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from  Barrington  telling  of  Rainsford's  death, 
and  bes^g^ino:  Sir  Simon  to  do  what  he  could 
to  comfort  the  poor  widow,  and  to  insure 
her  against  destitution.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  dead  friend 
before ;  the  regulations  only  permitted  of 
correspondence  at  the  stated  intervals.  This 
letter  being,  as  before,  sent  on  to  Nell, 
she  begged  Sir  Simon  as  a  favour  to  permit 
her  to  undertake  the  errand.  And  he, 
divining,  by  the  intuition  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, the  consolation  such  a  commission 
would  prove  to  the  sorrowful  girl,  replied 
by  a  swift  and  ready  acquiescence. 

It  was  too  late  for  Nell  to  break  the  sad 
news  to  the  young  widow,  or  to  attempt  to 
soothe  her  first  trouble  by  a  tender  womanly 
sympathy,  for  the  official  notification  had 
already  reached  her  two  months  before, 
directly  after  the  event ;    but   it   was   not 
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too  late  to  bring  her  the  longed-for  comfort 
of  a  more  detailed  account  of  her  husband's 
last  weeks  and  end,  and  to  act  towards  her 
as  a  substantial  benefactress  in  pecuniary 
matters,  at  a  moment  when  both  mother  and 
babe  were  upon  the  verge  of  absolute  want. 
This  was  the  first  real  joy  which  Nell  had 
known  since  her  trouble  had  fallen  upon  her. 
She  was  fulfilling;  a  wish  of  Barrino;ton's, 
she  was  doing  something  which  would,  when 
he  heard  of  it,  cause  him  a  moment's  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction.  And  as  she  put  her 
arms  round  the  little  gentle,  girlish  widow, 
even  more  sorrowful  and  forsaken  than  her- 
self, and  their  tears  flowed  together,  she 
herself  felt  a  wonderful  consolation  in  the 
sympathy  and  comradeship  of  grief  that  she 
had  never  known  before,  and  that  seemed 
to  assuage  for  a  moment  the  smarting  bitter- 
ness of  her  own  wound. 
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And  so  winter  passed  into  spring,  and 
spring  into  summer;  and  not  until  July 
approached  did  the  Breretons  talk  of  re- 
turnino;  homeward.  During^  this  time  Nell 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Eainsford  and  of 
Judith  Collyer,  and  very  little  of  any 
one  else.  Week  by  week  the  friendship 
cemented  between  her  and  the  young 
widow,  and  she  found  that  her  calmest, 
most  contented  hours  were  spent  in  the 
little  dim  London  sitting-room,  where  the 
mother  sat  nursing  her  fatherless  babe,  and 
where  together  they  talked  over  ways  and 
means  for  the  support  of  the  pair.  For  Mrs. 
Eainsford  was  an  independent  little  woman, 
for  all  her  girlish,  clinging  ways ;  and  she 
refused  to  accept  more  pecuniary  assistance 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  even  from 
so  sympathetic  a  friend  as  Miss  Lingwood. 

But    perhaps   a  greater  comfort   to   her 
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even  than  monetary  help  was  the  power  to 
pour  out  the  history  of  all  the  sufferings, 
the  joys,  and  the  anxieties  of  her  short 
married  life  into  compassionate  ears,  and 
to  expatiate  on  the  goodness  of  heart,  the 
tenderness,  and  unselfishness  of  the  husband 
whom  she  had  loved  so  dearly,  and  who, 
misled  by  his  love  for  her,  had  committed 
the  fatal  false  step  which  had  been  the 
ruin  of  both  their  lives.  Nell  was  so 
patient  in  listening  to  her  story,  so  full  of 
a  pitiful  interest  and  sisterly  compassion, 
that  her  visits  came  to  be  the  bright  spots 
of  life,  the  chief  solace — after  the  love  of 
her  child — to  the  poor  woman. 

Of  Judith,  Nell  did  not  see  quite  so 
much.  West  Kensington  was  a  long  way 
ofii"  from  Ennismore  Gardens ;  and  once, 
when  Nell  had  gone  thither,  she  had  found 
Ponsonby  and   his  fiancee  together,  full  of 
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a  mutual  happiness :  and  somehow,  the 
sight  had  jarred  upon  her.  She  had  re- 
turned home,  and  taken  herself  to  task  for 
the  selfishness  which  in  its  own  absorbing 
sorrow  grudged  joy  to  others ;  yet  the 
feeling  remained.  It  appeared  instinctively 
to  her  a  sort  of  slight  upon  the  memory 
of  Barrington  for  the  one  who  had  most  of 
all  seemed  to  love  him  and  to  participate  in 
her  own  sufierings  over  his  cruel  fate,  to  be 
forgetting  now,  to  be  smiling  and  joyful, 
absorbed  by  a  new  and  engrossing  affection. 
And  yet  she  knew  that  Judith  was  not  all 
joyful ;  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  Judith 
did  not  forget,  that  her  faithful  heart  still 
mourned  as  much  as  ever  over  De  Witt, 
and  yearned  to  assist  him ;  and  telling 
herself  that  she  was  both  cruel  and  un- 
reasonable in  demanding  that  her  friend 
should  renounce  all  domestic  happiness  for 
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the  rest  of  her  life  as  proof  of  the  constancy 

of  her  feelings,  she  strove  her  best  to  check 

the  new  and  unaccustomed  constraint  that 

seemed  inclined  to  rise  up  between  herself 

and  Miss  Collyer. 

But  with  Judith  it  was  impossible  to  be 

constrained   long.     She    was   so  loving,   so 

frank,    so    true-hearted,    that,    once    alone 

together,  the  phantom  faded,  and  all  Nell's 

old    affection   for   her   would   return.     She 

too  was  a  friend  upon  whom  the  girl  could 

lean,    and    whose    mind    was    matured  — 

not  merely  a  clinging,  loving  nature,  like 

that  of  Mrs.  Eainsford.     Sometimes  Judith 

would  take  the  other  gently  to  task  for  the 

long    intervals    that    elapsed    between    her 

visits.    Miss  Collyer  never  came  to  the  house 

in  Ennismore  Gardens ;  she  had  the  feeling 

that  she  could  scarcely  look  with  equanimity 

upon   Mr.    Brereton,    nor    could    she    have 
VOL.  III.  K 
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taken  his  hand  if  by  any  chance  he  had 
oflfered  it  to  her. 

But  though  thoroughly  happy  in  the 
fact  of  her  engagement,  her  old  friendship 
for  Nell  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  she 
quickly  divined  the  feelings  that  stirred  the 
girl's  heart. 

'  Dearest,'  she  said  one  day,  reproachfully, 
as  she  put  her  arm  round  Nell's  waist,  '  if 
I  could,  I  would  almost  wish  that  I  had 
never  seen  him,'  (the  '  him '  of  course  re- 
ferring to  Ponsonby,)  *  if  he  is  to  come 
between  you  and  me.  It  grieves  me  to 
lose  your  confidence,  but  still  more  to 
think  it  may  cause  you  yourself  to  suffer 
deprivation.  Why  can  you  not  talk  to  me 
as  freely  as  you  used  to  do  ? ' 

'  I  love  you  and  trust  you  as  much  as 
ever,  Judith,  indeed  I  do — ' 

'  Why  should  he  come  between  us,  dear 
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Nell  ?  You  know  how  much  he  cares  for 
the  one  we  are  always  thinking  about — how 
hard  he  has  worked  for  him.  He  would 
do  anything  now,  give  up  almost  anything, 
I  think,  if  he  could  but  restore  Barrington 
to  freedom  and  happiness.  Don't  dislike 
him,  Nell ! ' 

'  I  know,  I  know,  Judith,  I  don't  dislike 
him.  I  am  grateful  to  him.  If  I  wanted 
anything — any  advice  or  help — I  would  go 
to  him  before  any  one  else.* 

'iVnd  he  would  help  you,  dear,  to  the 
uttermost  of  his  power.  There  is  nothing 
he  would  work  for  as  he  would  for  that ; 
and  not  because  he  loves  me  only,  but 
because  of  truth  and  justice'  sake,  and 
because  he  cared  so  much  for  Barrington.' 

*  Indeed,  Judith,  I  look  upon  him  as  a 
friend.  I  know  how  good  and  generous 
he  is.' 

K  2 
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'  But  you  don't  like  meeting  him,  dear ! 
You  shrink  from  him — and,  I  sometimes 
think,  almost  from  me.' 

*0h,  Judith,  can't  you  understand?  It 
must  seem  so  mean,  and  churlish,  and 
ungenerous  to  you  !  Indeed  I  am  glad  you 
are  happy.  It  is  horrid  of  me  to  wound 
your  feelings.  But,  somehow  now,  I  seem 
so  far  apart  from  any  one  who  is  like  that. 
I  am.  not  envious  of  you,  dear — I  don't 
grudge  it  you — ' 

*  My  poor  darling  ! '  And  Judith's  arms 
were  round  her  neck.  '  Of  course ;  it  is 
very  natural.  I  ought  to  have  understood 
it  before.  I  dare  say  I  should  feel  the 
same.  Do  you  know,  sometimes,  as  it  is, 
Nell,  I  experience  a  sort  of  spasm  of  repul- 
sion against  myself  for  feeling  happy,  and 
forgetting  him — poor  darling — for  an  hour 
or  two.     If  it  were  anybody  that  did  not 
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care  for  him  I  should  feel  it  more.  But 
— John — is  so  kind  and  sympathetic ;  he 
never  grows  weary  of  my  talking  of  it,  and 
doesn't  complain  of  my  looking  sad  some- 
times. That  is  one  reason,  Nell,  which 
makes  me  care  for  him ;  he  is  so  patient 
and  so  gentle  with  me — many  men  would 
be  angry  with  one  for  not  always  thinking 
of  them;  but  he  is  so  unselfish,  he  spoils 
me.' 

'  No  one  could  help  spoiling  you,  Judith ; 
you  are  so  sweet  and  lovable.' 

^  And  now,'  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
taking  no  notice  of  Nell's  remark,  '  now 
there  will  be  another  useful  little  reminder 
that  there  can  be  no  happiness  in  this  world 
without  some  drawback  to  cloud  it.' 

'  Don't  let  me  be  your  cloud,  dear  Judith.' 

'  It  is  not  you,  dear  child ;  it  is  one's 
own    greediness   in    wanting    the    best    of 
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everything ;  in  expecting  to  keep  all  the 
old  satisfactions  and  friendships,  when  one 
has  the  new.' 

Nell  laid  her  cheek  against  her  friend's 
hand. 

*  I  thought,'  she  said  softly,  '  that  trouble 
always  made  it  easier  to  be  unselfish  ;  but 
I  find  there  are  different  ways  of  being 
selfish.  When  one  is  happy  one  finds  it 
hard  to  sympathize  with  people  in  sorrow ; 
but  when  one  is  sad,  it  is  almost  more 
difl&cult  to  feel  sympathy  for  those  who  are 
happy.  Oh,  Judith,  it  is  dreadful  to  think 
that  because  one  is  sorrowful  oneself,  one 
does  not  want  any  one  else  to  be  joyful. 
That  is  hateful !  One  should  wish  it  all 
the  more,  because  one  knows  how  terrible 
trouble  is.  You  must  help  me  not  to  grow 
into  a  monster  like  this  ! ' 

Judith  kissed  her  silently. 
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*  I  don't  think  there  is  any  fear  of  your 
becoming  a  monster  of  selfishness,  my  Nell. 
You  think  a  great  deal  of  others,  I  should 
say.' 

'  Only  of  those  in  trouble,  Judith.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  was  becoming  very 
good  and  charitable,  because  I  have  been  so 
much  amongst  the  poor ;  but  I  see  now  it 
was  only  a  sort  of  self-indulgence,  because 
their  trouble  was  congenial  to  me.' 

'  It  was  a  very  good  form  of  self- 
indulgence,  Nell.' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  don't  want  to  give  it  up. 
But  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  nobler  to  try 
to  do  as  mamma  wishes,  to  try  and  mix 
amongst  those  who  are  bright  and  gay— our 
own  set.  I  seem  to  have  nothino*  to  do 
with  them  now,  Judith.  Is  it  my  duty,  do 
you  think?  Don't  say  so,  unless  you  are 
sure  it  is  ! ' 
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*  My  darling,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  your 
duty ;  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come. 
They  must  give  jou  time  to  heal  your 
wound  in  some  degree  first.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  ask  you  to  do  violence  to  your 
natural  feelings  as  yet/ 

*  I  don't  think  time  will  ever  do  much, 
Judith.  Are  there  not  some  troubles  that 
people  never  get  over  ?  Am  I  a  coward,  do 
you  think  ?  Could  I  get  over  it — I  mean, 
so  as  to  look  as  if  I  had  got  over  it — if  I 
tried  more  ? ' 

*  Nell,  you  are  no  coward ;  you  have  been 
brave  and  patient.  God  help  you,  poor 
child  !^ 

'  He  has  helped  me,  Judith,  or  I  could 
not  have  lived  through  it.  Do  you  think 
He  has  helped  Barrington  too  ? ' 

*  My  darling,  I  trust  so.  Nell,'  she  con- 
tinued   after    a   moment,    'how   thin   you 
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are    growing !     You  are    quite  shrunk  up, 
child/ 

'  It  won't  hurt  me,  Judith.  I  suppose 
people  who  go  through  a  good  deal  must 
grow  thinner.     It  doesn't  signify/ 

*  Yes,  it  does  ;  I  don't  like  it.' 

'I  am  not  ill,  and  that  is  all  that 
matters/ 

'  I  don't  like  it,  Nell ;  you  are  looking 
very  white/ 

*  Am  I  losing  my  prettiness,  Judith  ?  I 
am  afraid  I  am.  I  say  I  am  afraid,  because, 
you  know,  if  ever  we  did  meet  again, — 
I  can't  help  fancying  it  may  be  possible 
some  day,  perhaps  years  and  years  hence, — 
I  shouldn't  like  him  to  think  me  grown  old 
and  ugly.' 

'  Don't  fancy  that,  dear  Nell ;  don't  dwell 
on  such  a  thought.     It  isn't  wise.' 

'  But  why,  Judith,  when  it  is  my  only 
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hope — the  only  thing  sometimes  I  feel  I 
live  for  ?  Such  things  do  happen — men  do 
get  let  off — after  a  long,  long  time  some- 
times— when  they  have  never  gone  against 
the  regulations,  or  done  anything  wrong  in 
prison.     And  why  not  him  ? ' 

*  If  it  were  so,  which  God  grant — still, 
dear  Nell,  it  might  be  wiser,  it  might  be 
happier  for  both  of  you ' 

She  paused. 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  Nell's  pale  face, 
and  she  rose  up  suddenly. 

'Judith! — if  we  never  met?  Was  that 
what  you  were  going  to  say  ?  Why, 
Judith,  if  it  were  twenty,  thirty  years  hence, 
if  we  were  both  grown  grey  and  old,  do  you 
think  I  should  have  forgotten  ?  Do  you 
think  I  would  not  go  to  him  anywhere  ? 
Or  do  you  think  he  would  have  forgotten 
me  ?' 
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'  No,  clearest.  But  he  might  feel  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice  for 
you.' 

'  Sacrifice !  Why,  Judith,  are  you 
dreaming  ?  Don't  you  know  that  the  very 
thought  of  it  nearly  drives  me  mad  with 
joy  ?  He  should  never  escape  me,  so  long 
as  I  knew  he  loved  me — I  would  follow  him 
all  over  the  world.' 

'  And  suppose  he  refused  to  marry  you — 
suppose  he  was  too  generous  to  accept  your 
generosity  ? ' 

'  Then,'  said  Nell  passionately,  '  I  would 
die  at  his  feet !     It  would  kill  me.' 

And  Judith  this  time  did  not  break  the 
silence  that  ensued.  What  was  the  good  of 
discussing  a  painful  contingency  little  likely 
ever  to  come  to  pass  ? 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 

SIR   SIMON    GIVES   A   PRESENT   TO   THE   BRIDE. 

'  Ainsi,  je  ne  lis  plus.     Moi,  lire  !  Eli !  quel  poeme 
Egalerait  jamais  la  voix  de  ce  qii'on  aime  1 ' 

Lamartine. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  Nell  acecom- 
panied  her  mother  and  stepfather  home  to 
the  Cedars ;  and  about  a  month  later  Judith 
Collyer  became  Mrs.  John  Ponsonby. 

The  wedding,  by  desire  of  the  bride,  was 
a  very  quiet  one,  rather  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Mrs.  Pringle,  from  whose  house  in 
Surrey  it  took  place,  and  who  would  have 
preferred  to  make  a  much  greater  fuss  and 
noise  about  the  affair. 

Almost  the  only  guests  invited  were  Mrs. 
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Keith,  Sir  Simon  De  Witt,  and  Lord 
Henton,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  bride- 
groom, whose  acquaintance  Judith  had 
made  some  weeks  before,  when,  in  company 
w^ith  Mrs.  Keith,  she  had  paid  a  formal 
visit  of  introduction  to  Killymore  Towers, 
the  seat  of  the  old  Earl,  Ponsonby's  father. 
Lord  Presbury  was  a  widower,  and  a 
kindly,  courteous  old  man,  whom  Judith's 
grace  and  sweetness  of  manner  had  speedily 
subjugated.  He  had  a  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters,  all  of  them  married  except 
John,  the  youngest ;  and  was  in  no  ways 
affected  in  his  opinion  of  his  new  daughter- 
in-law  by  the  fact  of  her  small  dowry. 
His  sons  had  mostly  married  without  much 
consulting  him — independence  of  disposi- 
tion seemed  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
family;  and  although  several  of  them  had 
married  younger,  richer,  or  more  aristocratic 
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brides,  yet  none  liad  brought  him  a  daughter 
more  to  his  taste  than  this  lovely,  soft-eyed 
woman,  with  her  piquant  expression  and 
her  refined  manners. 

Judith's  great  trouble  was  in  leaving  Mrs. 
Keith. 

John  Ponsonby  was  so  absurdly  in  love, 
that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  his 
common-sense  showed  signs  of  deserting 
him,  and  he  actually  proposed — when  he 
became  aware  of  his  fiancees  anxiety  upon 
the  subject — offering  the  widow  a  home  in 
their  own  establishment,  until  such  time  as 
any  better  arrangement  should  turn  up. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  him,  the  women 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  were  better 
advised ;  and  Mrs.  Keith,  the  moment  the 
plan  was  mooted,  negatived  it  too  decisively 
to  leave  room  for  its  mention  a  second  time. 
She  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  being  lost  or 
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lonely,  and  would  not  discuss  the  question 
which  weighed  upon  her  friend's  mind  with 
even  her  usual  small  stock  of  patience. 

'  I  shall  do  very  well,'  she  remarked 
briefly.  ^  Mind  your  own  afi'airs,  Judith — 
you  have  plenty  of  them,  I  should  think, 
to  satisfy  your  mind — and  let  me  alone.' 

'  But  I  can't  let  you  alone,  Marion.  It 
is  so  horrid  leaving  you  in  this  way.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  can't  live  without  you, 
you  silly  girl  ? ' 

*Have  you  no  one — no  relation  who 
would  join  you  in  your  house-keeping  like 
I  have  done  ? ' 

'  I  hate  all  my  relations,'  responded  Mrs. 
Keith  promptly.  '  At  least,  there  is  one 
little  niece  I  don't  so  much  object  to  ;  but  I 
dare  say  she  wouldn't  come.' 

*  Promise  me  to  write  and  ask  her.  You 
are  too  delicate  to  live  alone.' 
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*  In  that  case,  it  would  be  a  good  riddance 
if  I  were  to  die.  However,  if  you  are  going 
to  fuss  yourself  into  a  fever,  I  suppose  I 
must  write.  But  we  should  have  to  move 
into  lodgings,  I  expect/ 

^Why?' 

'  Why  ?  Because  this  palatial  mansion 
of  eight  rooms  would  be  a  great  deal  too 
expensive  for  us  to  keep  up.' 

'  It  is  so  cheap,  Marion  ! ' 

'  I  know  it,  my  dear ;  and  so  is  the 
"  General."  They  only  cost  threepence  per 
annum  between  them  ;  but  then  Mabel  and 
I  should  only  have  twopence  halfpenny  a 
year  to  live  upon  ! ' 

The  night  before  his  cousin's  marriage, 
Sir  Simon  managed  to  secure  the  bride -elect 
to  himself  for  a  short  interview. 

'  Judith,'  he  said  in  his  slow  tones,  ^  I 
have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  what 
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present  I  could  give  you  on  your  wedding 
day  that  would  please  you  best.' 

'  Why,  dear  Simon,  you  have  given  me 
one  already — that  lovely  diamond  necklace. 
You  surely  don't  want  to  give  me  anything 
more  ? ' 

*  That  was  my  mother's,  Judith,  and  cost 
me  nothing.  I  always  intended  it  for  you, 
and  had  left  it  you  in  my  will.  But  I 
wished  to  give  you  something  else,  and  I 
hope  you  will  think  I  have  chosen  right. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  it  is  more  of  a  present 
to  Mrs.  Keith  than  to  yourself.' 

'  To  Mrs.  Keith  ? '  she  asked,  wondering. 

^  I  know  how  fond  you  are  of  Mrs.  Keith, 
and  I  have  noticed  how  much  anxiety  you 
have  felt  about  leaving  her.  I  thought 
perhaps — '  here  Sir  Simon,  who  was  the 
most  absurdly  delicate- minded  man  that 
over  breathed,  paused  and  reddened — '  that 
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perhaps  pecuniary  considerations  might 
have  something  to  do  with  it/ 

'  It  had,'  said  Judith  frankly. 

'  I  ascertained/  continued  Sir  Simon, 
'that  Mrs.  Keith  still  desired  to  continue  on 
in  your  London  home  with  a  young  relative, 
who  w^ould  join  her  in  your  stead ;  but 
that  the  rent  of  the  house  might  prove 
an  obstacle.  So,'  and  he  placed  a  bundle 
of  legal-looking  papers  in  his  companion's 
lap,  '  I  made  inquiries  about  the  place, 
and  finding  it  was  for  sale,  instructed 
my  London  lawyers  to  buy  it  for  me. 
Those  are  the  title-deeds  of  possession. 
I  thought — so  unselfish  as  you  are — that 
you  might  prefer  it  to  any  more  personal 
gift.  But  it  is  nothing  to  thank  me 
for,'  he  added  hastily,  seeing  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face ;  '  the  price  was  a  mere 
nothing — absurdly  inexpensive.     I  had  no 
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idea  houses  in   town  were  to  be  had  such 
bargains.' 

'  Simon,  how  generous  you  are  !  Oh,  it 
is  so  good  of  you  !  I  couldn't  have  liked 
anything  else  one  quarter  so  well ! ' 

'  Eeally,  Judith  ? '  asked  her  old  friend, 
his  face  kindling  with  quiet  satisfaction  at 
the  sight  of  her  pleasure. 

'  Eeally  and  truly.  You  have  taken 
away  my  only  anxiety.  You  are  the  best 
and  kindest  old  Simon  that  ever  lived ! 
But  it  is  too  much — I  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  to  accept  it.'   • 

'You  can't  help  that,'  said  the  Baronet, 
with  a  quiet  smile.  '  The  deeds  are  made 
out  to  you,  and  the  property  bought  in 
your  name.' 

'  I  did  so  hate  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Keith 
going  into  cheap  lodgings !  Now  she  will 
be  quite   happy  in   her  own    little    house. 

L  2 
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But  you  give  me  too  much,  Simon  ;  you 
have  always  spoilt  me.' 

'  No  one  could  spoil  you/  he  said,  look- 
ing down  tenderly  upon  her  beaming  face. 

'  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  dear 
Simon.     You  have  made  me  so  happy.' 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  was  all  he  said,  as  he 
stood  for  a  moment  holding  in  his  the  hand 
she  had  stretched  out  to  him. 

'  God  bless  you,  Judith  ! '  he  said  sud- 
denly ;  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to 
lose  command  of  his  voice. 

As  he  spoke  he  bent  down,  and  she, 
with  a  willing  smile,  raised  her  face  to  meet 
the  one  kiss  he  pressed  upon  it — the  only 
kiss  he  had  ever  given  to  the  woman  he  had 
loved  since  her  childhood. 

The  next  day  Sir  Simon  fulfilled  his 
important  duty  of  giving  the  bride  away, 
and   in   so   doing,  managed    to    commit  as 
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many  mistakes  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man 
to  do.  He  was  staring  about  him  when  the 
officiating  clergyman  demanded,  *  And  who 
giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this 
man  ? '  and  apparently  did  not  hear  the 
words ;  and  when  restored  to  consciousness 
of  the  situation  by  a  dig  in  the  elbow  from 
General  Pringle,  who  stood  beside  him, 
moved  confusedly  towards  that  officer's  wife. 
He  was  a  great  deal  more  embarrassed, 
both  in  church  and  at  the  breakfast,  than 
the  bridegroom  himself,  who  accosted  him 
in  the  very  porch  with  the  remark, 

*  Confound  the  man  !  do  you  think  I 
wanted  to  marry  Mrs.  Pringle  ?  If  I  were 
the  General,  I'd  call  you  out ! ' 

But  his  confusion  culminated  when  his 
sister,  at  the  breakfast  table,  committed 
the  fatal  mistake  of  asking  him  to  say  a  few 
words    of    congratulation — 'not    exactly   a 
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speech,  you  know,  Simon — '  to  the  newly- 
united  couple. 

He  floundered  about  in  a  perfect  quagmire 
of  relationships  and  family  events,  mixing 
up  everything  into  a  hopeless  chaos,  losing 
both  his  nominatives  and  himself  twenty 
times,  until  both  John  Ponsonby  and  Mrs. 
Keith  thought  it  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
performance. 

'  Hear,  hear ! '  exclaimed  the  former  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  rapping  on  the  table 
with  all  his  force ;  '  don't  give  us  any  more 
heads.  Sir  Simon.  I've  already  three-and- 
tweny  separate  counts  on  which  to  return 
thanks.' 

Whilst   Mrs.  Keith  remarked,  sotto  voce, 

'  He  has  married  everybody  round  the 
table  at  least  three  times  ;  and  bigamy,  how- 
ever pleasant,  is  a  felony  now,  I  believe  ! ' 

But  at  last  it  all  came  to  an  end,  and 
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Judith  could  escape  to  her  room  to  change 
her  dress,  yearning  for  a  little  quiet,  a  little 
release  from  that  noise  and  publicity,  and 
bustle,  and  repartee,  which  is  the  portion 
and  the  trial  of  every  bride. 

A  few  kindly  good-bye  kisses,  many  w^arm 
good  wishes ;  and  then  into  the  carriage 
with  John,  to  drive  the  five  miles  to  the 
country  station. 

How  peaceful  it  seemed  then  !  And,  as 
the  green  fields  and  over-arching  trees  went 
slowly  by,  she  turned  her  face  towards  his, 
to  see  all  the  keen  sarcastic  humour  that 
had  flooded  it  but  a  few  minutes  aQ;o 
changed  now  into  a  wondrous  tenderness 
and  love,  and  to  hear  the  clear  peremptory 
voice  softened  to  that  tone  of  gentle  rever- 
ence which  must  greet  the  ears  of  every 
w^oman  really  loved  and  honoured  by  her 
bridegroom. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JUDGMENT    FALLS    UPON    THE    GUILTY. 

'  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer.' 

Shakespeaee. 

'Well,  sir,  he've  been  wishing  it  this 
long  time.  He's  been  discontented-like  at 
home.  And  when  Jim's  once  got  a  thing 
in  his  head,  you  might  as  well  try  to  move 
that  mountain  yonder.  Seems  as  if  young 
people  was  always  looking  out  for  change  and 
excitement  now-a-days ;  and  he  fancies  as 
he  can  better  himself  in  them  foreign  parts.' 

'  He  could  better  himself  here.  I  should 
raise  his  wages.  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
want  a  more  comfortable  place.' 
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'Nor  I,  sir.  I'm  sure  I'd  a  deal  sooner 
see  him  staying  on  here,  where  I've  worked 
all  my  life,  than  rushing  off  to  outlandish 
parts  which  one  knows  nothing  of.  I've 
argued  w^ith  him  till  my  tongue  aches. 
But  what's  good  enough  for  the  parents 
ain't  good  enouQ^h  for  the  children  now-a- 
days.  And  he  always  had  a  restless,  dis- 
contented temper,  had  Jim.  I  don't  so 
much  fret  about  his  going,  sir,  for  he'd 
better  be  happy  away  than  glum  at  home  ; 
but  it  does  vex  me  above  a  bit  his  wanting 
his  sister  to  go  out  with  him,  and  she  quite 
content  in  a  good  situation  at  Tentbury.' 
*  Why  don't  you  forbid  her  going  ? ' 
'  Well,  you  see,  sir,  she  w^as  always  a  bit 
spoilt,  my  maid  Lucy — being  motherless 
from  a  child,  and  so  forth ;  and  I  don't 
know  how  to  begin  crossing  her  now  if  she's 
set  her  heart  upon  it.' 
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'  But  it's  monstrous  for  both  your  children 
to  leave  you  at  your  time  of  life.' 

'  It  is,  sir ;  I  call  it  cruel  work.  It's 
been  lonely  enough  all  this  year  with  Jim 
away  and  Lucy  in  service.  And  now  I 
may  never  see  them  again.  But  you  rear 
up  children,  and  then  they  defies  you  ! ' 

'  When  does  Jim  want  to  go  ? ' 

'  At  the  end  of  the  month,  sir,  if  you 
can  spare  him.  He's  heard  of  a  vessel 
going  to  New  York  that  will  suit  him  then. 
And  my  girl's  coming  to  see  me  first.' 

'  Mrs.  Brereton  will  speak  to  her  about 
the  wTong  course  she  is  taking.  Perhaps 
she  may  restore  her  to  a  sense  of  her  duty.' 

'Thank  you,  sir.  I'm  sure  I  hope  she 
may  persuade  her  to  give  it  up.  She  don't 
seem  so  set  upon  it,  to  my  thinking,  as 
Jim  ;  but  they  was  always  very  fond  of  one 
another,  those   two,  being   the    only  ones ; 
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and  she  tliiuks  a  deal  more  of  Jim's  bidding 
than  of  mine.' 

The  foregoing  conversation  was  held 
between  old  Barrett  and  his  employer 
towards  the  end  of  August. 

A  month  later  James  Barrett,  who 
adhered  to  his  resolution  with  the  sullen 
obstinacy  which  was  a  part  of  his  character, 
had  received  his  discharge ;  and,  with  his 
wages,  and  a  fair  sum — accumulated  during 
the  past  year  or  two  in  the  Savings  Bank — 
bestowed  safely  in  his  pocket,  was  making 
his  way  to  Liverpool  by  the  morning  train ^ 
He  was  alone,  and  none  the  more  cheerful 
for  that.  At  the  last  moment  the  per- 
suasions of  every  one  had  prevailed  both 
with  him  and  with  his  sister ;  and  Lucy 
had  been  induced  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
accompanying  him.  Truth  to  tell,  Lucy 
was  not  so  difficult  to  persuade,  since  it  was 
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chiefly  the  desire  of  her  brother  which  had 
weighed  with  her ;  and,  so  soon  as  he  gave 
his  reluctant  consent  to  her  remainino: 
behind,  she  acquiesced  willingly  enough  in 
all  the  arguments  of  her  friends. 

But  Jim  was  sore  at  heart  in  havings  to 
go  alone.  He  was  a  morose  and  silent 
young  man,  who  had  all  his  life  long  petted 
and  loved  but  one  person,  and  that  was  the 
pretty,  delicate-looking  little  sister  nine 
years  younger  than  himself.  He  would 
never  have  given  way  had  it  not  been  for 
Miss  Lingwood's  persuasions.  Touched  by 
the  sorrow  and  prospective  loneliness  of  the 
old  father,  she  had  sought  him  out  a  few 
days  ago. 

*  Jim,'  she  had  said  earnestly,  '  do  not  be 
a  cruel  son.  AVould  you  leave  the  poor  old 
man  to  die  alone  ?  Surely  you  cannot  do 
such  a  thing  as  that !     Are  you  so  hard  of 
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heart,  Jim  ?  Oh,  have  pity  on  him !  He 
has  always  been  a  good  father  to  you.' 

The  young  man  had  paused,  his  ex- 
pression troubled,  and  making  no  answer. 

'  Jim,'  she  went  on  more  softly,  '  we  all 
ask  it  of  you.  You  know  Lucy  will  do  as 
you  tell  her.  You  will  not  refuse  ?  You  are 
young  and  strong ;  you  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  be  lonely  and  old  and  sad  at  heart ! 
You  can  marry  out  there  if  you  like.  Won't 
you  give  up  your  own  wish  just  this  once  ? ' 

There  had  been  another  momentary 
silence,  and  then  the  young  man  had  taken 
up  his  cap  and  rushed  out  of  the  house 
without  a  word.  He  could  Dot  look  up  and 
face  those  sad  eyes  fixed  upon  him  so 
gently,  so  earnestly. 

But  the  same  evening  Lucy  came  up  to 
tell  Miss  Lingwood  that  the  idea  of  her 
emigrating  with  her  brother  was  given  up, 
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and  that  Jim  liad  promised  his  father  he 
would  go  out  alone. 

Yet  now,  as  he  travelled  w^estwards, 
watchino;  through  the  little  third-class 
window  the  passing  monotony  of  green 
hedges,  of  greener  pastures,  and  of  trees 
beginning  already  to  turn  their  leaves  to  a 
ruddier  hue,  he  repeated  her  words  to  him- 
self with  bitterness. 

I^ot  know^  what  it  was  to  be  lonely  and 
sad  at  heart  ?  Who  could  know  better  ? 
How  often  had  he  longed,  with  an  aching 
desire,  that  only  just  fell  short  of  fulfilment, 
to  put  an  end  to  an  existence  so  miserable, 
so  lonely — to  quench  in  self-destruction  the 
dark  despondency  which  weighed  upon  him 
night  and  day  ? 

With  never  a  friend  in  the  world,  with, 
that  terrible  silence  weighing  like  lead  upon 
his    bosom,    that    terrible    secret    for    ever 
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hanging  round  his  footsteps  like  a  heavy 
chain,  what  pleasure  was  there  in  life,  what 
satisfaction  is  any  earthly  thing  ?  Yet  now^ 
at  last,  perhaps,  he  was  going  to  know  what 
was  meant  by  peace  and  a  quiet  mind — now 
at  last  perhaps,  in  a  new  and  far-away 
country,  he  might  learn  to  shake  off  the 
restless  trouble  which  had  so  haunted  him 
in  the  old  one. 

On  reaching  Liverpool  he  got  out,  and 
finding  his  way  to  the  docks,  made  his 
inquiries,  and  took  his  berth  in  the  vessel 
which  was  to  sail  to-morrow.  There  was  no 
more  to  be  done  ;  his  package  of  clothes  was 
all  ready,  he  need  not  embark  till  mid- 
night, and  he  had  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  stroll  aimlessly  about  in  the  en- 
deavour to  while  away  the  intervening  hours. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock,  and  a 
slight  fog  w^as  beginning    to  descend  upon 
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the  crowded  quay.  The  noise  and  clatter 
of  the  innumerable  vehicles,  most  of  them 
heavy  carts  or  drays,  served  both  to  confuse 
and  to  amuse  him.  A  large  town  such  as 
Liverpool  was  sure  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  country-bred  young  gamekeeper, 
who  had  never  seen  any  town  bigger  than 
Tentbury ;  and  he  stood  for  long  simply 
watching  the  waggons  pass,  and  then 
strolled  along  the  pavement  slowly,  deafened 
and  distracted  by  the  strange,  unaccustomed 
life  into  whose  vortex  he  had  suddenly 
plunged,  yet  pleased  and  interested  thereby. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  paused  and  stood 
still.  A  large  placard,  posted  up  against  the 
wall,  had  caught  his  eye.  Some  of  the  words 
were  in  letters  an  inch  long — 'ESCAPED 
CONVICT '— '  Five  Pounds  Keward.'  He 
remained  staring  at  it  with  a  strange 
fascination.     An  escaped  convict — fair  hair 
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and  complexion — five  feet  eleven  in  height. 
Why  did  the  description  bring  all  the  blood 
in  his  body  to  his  face,  and  set  him 
trembling — strong  man  though  he  were  ? 
Fool  that  he  was,  to  be  sure  !  Why  should 
the  perspiration  stand  upon  his  forehead, 
and  what  was  the  use  of  reading  and  re- 
reading the  placard  ?  In  what  did  it  affect 
him  or  his  ?  And  then  a  horrible  picture, 
like  a  nightmare,  rose  up  before  his  mind's 
eye,  and  he  shuddered.  It  was  the  vision 
of  a  man — an  innocent  man,  wronofed  and 
desperate — suddenly  appearing  before  him 
on  the  deserted  deck  of  a  moonlit  vessel, 
and  saying  to  him,  '  Now  at  last  for  a 
settlement — now  at  last  for  justice — or  you 
die  ! '  And  then  perhaps  a  silent  death- 
struggle,  a  foot  missed,  a  blow  aimed  by 
the  strong  arm  of  an  adversary,  and  a 
plunge   beneath   the    cold    black   waters — - 
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waters  leadiDg  to  judgment  and  to  a  God  of 
Justice  !  It  was  but  a  nightmare  dream, 
as  impossible  as  horrible.  Was  he  to  be 
cowed  by  such  a  girl's  fancy  as  this  ? 

*  Now  then,  mate  ! '  said  a  passing  sailor 
loudly,  as  he  elbowed  his  way  past  the 
young  man,  *  are  you  a-going  to  stand 
there  all  night  ?  You  don't  want  all  the 
pavement  to  yourself,  do  you,  though  you 
are  such  a  well-growed  young  land-swab  ? ' 

'  He's  taken  root — ain't  yer  ? '  asked  a 
flaunting  girl  beside  him. 

Barrett  looked  up  vaguely,  seeming 
scarcely  to  hear  their  remarks  ;  and  his 
expression  roused  a  laugh  on  the  faces  of 
several  bystanders. 

''Pears,'  remarked  another  young  man, 
'  as  if  he'd  seen  a  ghost.  What  was  lie  like, 
mate  ? ' 

'  Maybe,'    suggested    a    girl   maliciously, 
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'  that's  one  of  his  friends  as  is  advertised  to 
be  run  away  ! ' 

'  His  brother  maybe  —  or  perhaps  him- 
self!' added  the  man,  seeing  the  joke 
relished. 

Jim  gazed  at  them  for  a  moment  with 
a  startled  look ;  then,  amid  the  general 
laughter,  moved  hastily  away,  turning  to 
cross  over  the  road. 

The  loud  laughs  were  still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  and  the  strange  horrible  vision  con- 
fusing his  brain,  and  he  hurried  on  through 
the  thick  fog  without  thinking  of  where  he 
was  going. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shout.  What  was  it 
that  hit  him  in  the  side  ?  He  fell  dow^n — 
there  was  a  heavy  crash,  a  far-off  sound  of 
something  grinding,  a  singing  in  his  ears — 
then  a  blackness  of  darkness,  and  he  knew 
no  more. 

M  2 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   murderer's   CONFESSION. 

'  For,  in  finite  as  boundless  space 
The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace, 
"Which  in  itself  must  comprehend, 
"Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end,' — Byron. 

Nell  Lingwood  was  sitting  in  lier  little 
boudoir  up-stairs  reading,  or  trying  to  read, 
— for  it  was  a  strangely  difficult  process  to  lier 
now  to  fix  lier  thouglits  for  many  moments 
together  on  the  thoughts  of  any  writer, 
however  interesting, — when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  servant  entering,  put  a  telegram  into 
her  hands. 

She  opened  it  listlessly ;  but  the  next 
moment   sprang   to   her  feet.     Her  cheeks 
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were  crimson,  her  eyes  shone  with  an  un- 
natural brilliance,  her  hands  trembled  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  hold  the  paper,  and 
a  mist  swam  before  her  eyes.  Was  it  true 
— really  true — at  last !  For  an  instant  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  caught 
her  breath  with  difficulty. 

It  must  be  true — the  Almighty  would  not 
permit  so  cruel  a  deception !  And  down 
upon  her  knees  she  fell.  There  was  no 
actual  prayer  upon  her  lips,  no  consecutive 
words  of  thanksgiving  ;  but  her  whole  heart 
seemed  to  rise  up  and  call  aloud  in  one 
great  cry  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

And  what  were  the  words  pencilled  upon 
the  official  paper  ?     They  were  but  few. 

'  A  man  of  the  name  of  Barrett  has  made 
confession  of  the  murder  of  Eobert  Brereton. 
He  is  dying,  and  desirous,  if  possible,  to  see 
one  of  the  family.' 
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The  telegram  was  dated,  not  much  more 
than  an  hour  ago,  from  a  Liverpool  Hospital. 

A  few  hours  later  Nell  was  seated — Mr. 
Brereton  opposite  her — in  the  express  going 
northwards.  How  those  hours  had  passed 
she  scarcely  knew— to  her  memory  it  was 
all  confusion,  chaos ;  everything  presented 
a  blank  save  the  one  idea  that  excluded  all 
others — the  murderer  was  found,  and  Bar- 
rington  was  free  ! 

She  had  a  vague  remembrance  that  her 
mother  had  sharply  combated  her  intention 
of  journeying  to  Liverpool,  and  she  knew 
that  the  arguments  had  fallen  upon  deaf 
and  unconscious  ears,  and  that  she  had 
been  prepared,  if  need  were,  to  go  alone, 
and  alone  to  walk  through  the  darkness  of 
night  to  the  little  railway  station  sooner 
than  give  up  her  purpose ;  that  at  the  last 
moment   she   had   been  startled   into  con- 
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sciousness  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Brereton 
in  the  hall,  dressed  for  the  journey,  and  that 
he  had  turned  the  current  of  her  mother's 
expostulations  by  announcing,  '  I  will  go 
with  her/ 

His  hands  were  trembling  and  his  voice 
broken,  but  it  was  in  vain  for  his  wife  to 
argue  with  him — to  try  to  represent  to  him 
how  unfit  were  his  nerves  for  so  terrible  an 
interview ;  he  merely  repeated  doggedly, 
'  I  shall  go/ 

And  now  they  were  upon  their  way — he 
to  a  re-opening  of  the  one  deep  wound  of 
a  shallow,  selfish  existence ;  she  to  receive 
the  verification  of  a  fact  too  consoling  for 
words  to  express,  to  the  uplifting  of  a  load 
that  had  well-nigh  crushed  out  her  life. 
And  as  she  gazed  in  silence  across  the 
railway  carriage,  feeling  her  own  heart 
bursting  with  joy  and  excitement,  and  saw 
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the  twitching  lips  of  her  companion,  and 
the  ashy  features  upon  which  fell  the  fitful 
gleam  of  the  gas  lamp,  her  heart  for  the 
first  time  filled  with  a  deep  and  w^omanlj 
compassion  for  the  father  about  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  murderer  of 
Jiis  only  son  ;  and  for  the  first  time  she  felt 
that  she  forgave  him,  fully  and  freely,  the 
injury  he  had  done  to  Barrington. 

The  terminus  was  reached  at  six  o'clock ; 
and  a  couple  of  hours  later  the  sender  of 
the  telegram — the  chaplain  of  the  hospital, 
to  whom  reply  had  been  sent — presented 
himself  at  the  hotel.  The  introductory 
words  were  brief,  and  Mr.  Carter  at  once 
placed  in  Mr.  Brereton's  hands  a  paper. 

*  That  is  the  confession,'  he  said.  '  I  was 
afraid  last  night  the  man  might  not  live 
many  hours — I  forget  if  I  told  you  that  he 
was  run  over,  and  received  internal  injuries 
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of  a  fatal  character — so  Ilost  no  time,  when 
I  found  the  nature  of  his  communication, 
in  sending  for  a  magistrate,  before  whom  it 
was  taken  down.  It  is  quite  complete  and 
legah  But  he  will  never  live  to  stand 
before  a  human  judge  for  his  crime  ;  before 
many  hours  are  over  he  will  have  given  up 
his  account  to  God.' 

Mr.  Brereton  cleared  his  throat  and  tried 
to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed  him.  He  sat 
down  and  attempted  to  open  the  paper, 
but  his  trembling  fingers  refused  to  grasp  it. 

The  clergyman  cast  a  glance  of  compassion 
towards  him. 

'  The  details  will  be  very  terrible  for  you 
and  your  daughter  to  hear,  sir,'  he  said 
gently.  '  Shall  I  tell  you  the  main  facts  ? 
— and  will  you  leave  the  reading  of  the 
confession  to  another  time,  when  you  are 
less  shaken  than  now  ? ' 
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'No,'  at  last  said  the  other,  with  white 
lips  ;  '  read  it  now.' 

'How  long  is  it  since — you  lost  your 
brother  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Carter  in  a  low  tone 
aside  to  Nell. 

'  Kather  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,'  she 
said,  with  a  groan,  to  think  of  those  terrible 
twenty  months  during  which  the  murderer 
had  successfully  nursed  his  awful  secret  in 
his  breast. 

.  '  I  trust,'  repeated  the  chaplain,  hesitating, 
*  that  it  won't  be  too  much  for  you  both.' 

But  Nell  made  him  a  hasty  sign  to  begin 
— she  felt  she  could  bear  no  longer  delay  ; 
and  he  commenced  reading  : — 

'  I,   James   Barrett,  of   Cots  wold   Moors, 

shire,   now  lying,  as   I   believe,  upon 

my  death-bed,  swear  solemnly,  as  before 
God,  to  these  facts.  That  it  was  I  who 
murdered  Eobert  Brereton,  of  the  Cedars, 
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shire,  and  that  Captain  Barrington  De 

AVitt,  convicted  last  February  year  of  the 
crime  and  now  in  prison,  is  innocent  of 
any  complicity  with  or  knowledge  of  the 
deed.  And  I  swear,  also,  to  the  truth  of 
the  following  facts,  as  I  hope  to  find  mercy 
before  God  at  the  Last  Day. 

*  That  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth 
of  December,  the  day  of  the  murder,  I  met 
with  the  said  Eobert  Brereton  unexpectedly, 
having  no  premeditated  intent  whatever  to 
hurt  or  injure  him  in  any  way.  I  was 
working  at  a  place  called  Eodderhampton, 
some  nine  or  ten  miles  off,  also  the  pro- 
perty of  my  master,  Mr.  Brereton,  in 
whose  employ  I  had  been  many  years  as 
gamekeeper  ;  and  this  evening — Saturday 
night — having  found  opportunity  to  come 
over  unexpectedly,  and  feeling  a  desire  to 
see  how  my  sister,  whom  I  had  not  met 
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for  some  three  weeks,  was  going  on,  I 
left  home  without  telling  any  one,  and 
walked  across  the  country  in  the  dark 
towards  my  father's  house.  I  was  already 
close  by  the  cottage,  which  is  situated  in 
the  wood  near  the  Cedars,  when  I  heard 
the  sound  of  angry  voices.  At  the  same 
moment  my  sister  Lucy,  it  then  being  a 
little  after  ten  at  night,  ran  into  my  arms, 
.terrified  and  crying.  When  I  got  her  to 
tell  me  the  truth,  she  confessed  that  the 
young  master  had  frightened  her,  that  he 
had  tempted  her  away  from  the  cottage 
door,  and  was  proceeding  to  detain  her  by 
force,  when  some  one — Captain  De  Witt 
— suddenly  appeared  upon  the  spot. 

'  It  wasn't  the  first  time  Mr.  Robert  had 
played  this  game.  My  sister  was  a  good 
girl,  but  vain  like  other  girls,  and  she  didn't 
always  discourage  him  as  she  ought.     But 
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I  knew  she  meant  no  harm,  and  that  she'd 
never  be  likely  to  come  to  it,  so  long  as 
he'd  let  her  alone.  She  was  my  only  sister, 
and  I'd  always  been  fond  of  her.  There 
wasn't  none  of  our  family  as  was  ever  light 
of  ways,  and  I  didn't  mean  Lucy  should 
be  the  first.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have 
an  end  to  it  once  for  all.  Mr.  Kobert 
hadn't  ever  been  over  partial  to  me,  nor 
me  to  him ;  he  didn't  care  for  my  looking 
so  strict  after  Lucy ;  and  I  was  angry 
enough  with  him  for  his  philandering  after 
her.  But,  before  God,  as  I  went  after 
him  that  night,  I  never  thought  to  murder 
him.  There's  never  been  a  moment,  night 
or  day  since,  that  I  wouldn't  have  changed 
places  if  I  could — that  I  wouldn't  rather 
that  he  had  struck  me  down  than  I  him. 
'  When  I  got  a  few  yards  on  I  saw  a  stick 
lying  in  the  pathway,  and  I  took  it  up,  and- 
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went  on  with  it  in  my  hand.  A  little 
further  on  I  overtook  him.  *^  Just  stop  a 
moment,  sir,"  I  said.  I  was  so  furious  that 
I  didn't  much  know  what  I  said  or  did. 
*^When  are  you  going  to  let  alone  my 
sister  ?  "  *'  You  and  your  sister  may  go 
to  the  devil,"  says  he.  "  That's  where  you 
want  to  send  her,"  said  I,  "  I  know ;  but 
first  you'll  have  to  reckon  up  with  me." 
With  that  he  used  words — I  can't  get  my 
tongue  to  say  them  now,  gentlemen,  but 
God  above  knows  what  they  were  to  hear 
against  my  sister,  her  that  was  pure  as  a 
young  lamb,  and  never  would  have  heard 
a  word  of  evil  if  it  hadn't  been  for  what 
came  from  his  own  lips. 

'  I  was  like  one  mad,  and  I  sprang  at  him. 
"  Fight  it  out,"  said  I,  "  like  a  man  ;  if  you 
are  a  man,  and  not  a  devil  ! "  He  raised  his 
foot  against   me,  with  more  words  of  the 
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same  sort ;  and  tlien  I  aimed  at  him  with 
the  stick  I  held,  with  all  my  might.  I 
scarcely  saw  the  blow  descend,  but  I  saw 
him  fall  like  a  log,  and  in  a  moment  my 
fury  was  sobered.  I  bent  over  him,  and 
shook  him,  and  called  to  him ;  and  then  I 
felt  his  pulse  and  his  heart,  and  I  went 
cold  all  over,  praying  God  that  I  hadn't 
killed  him.  But  he  never  breathed  nor 
moved  after  one  short  gasp ;  and  his  heart 
had  quite  stopped.  I  wouldn't  believe  at 
first  he  was  dead  ;  but  when  I  was  sure  of 
it,  the  sweat  come  out  all  over  me,  and  I 
said  to  myself  as  I  caught  sight  of  the  pond 
lying  near  by,  ''  I  can't  restore  him  to  life, 
or  I  would.  I  didn't  mean  to  murder  him. 
Why  should  I  confess  to  it  and  be  hanged, 
when  I  didn't  mean  it  ?  Nobody  will  be 
the  w^orse  for  my  hiding  it  up  ;  and  I  shall 
be   the   better."     So  I   felt  once   more  for 
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his  heart,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  dead — 
before  God  I  did — and  then  being  quite 
certain,  I  pulled  his  body  over  the  grass 
and  pushed  it  into  the  pond. 

'  Then  I  ran  back  to  Lucy,  and  told  her 
that  if  ever  she  let  out  about  my  coming 
over  that  night  I  might  swing  for  it ;  and 
after  that  at  once  made  my  way  on  foot  the 
ten  or  eleven  miles  as  quick  as  I  could,  back 
to  my  own  cottage,  where  I  got  the  middle 
of  the  night  ;  and  father  nor  no  one  else 
ever  knew  I  hadn't  been  at  home  that  night. 
And  when  the  police  came  to  look  me  up 
the  next  day,  it  was  all  the  same  as  usual, 
and  I  was  at  my  work  and  about  at  the 
usual  hour. 

^  But  I've  never  known  a  day  or  night  of 
peace  since.  It  wasn't  only  that  the  gallows 
seemed  always  to  be  hanging,  so  to  say,  over 
my  head  :  it  was  just  as  much  to  think  that 
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an  innocent  man  was  suflfering  punishment 
for  what  I'd  clone.  I  was  too  big  a  coward 
to  go  and  give  myself  up  ;  I  felt  sure  they'd 
hang  me. 

*  When  I  heard  as  they'd  convicted 
Captain  De  Witt,  and  that  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  I  did  say  to  myself  that 
I'd  go,  that  I  wouldn't  let  a  man  die 
for  me.  But  then  I  heard  they  were 
getting  up  a  petition  to  save  his  life,  and 
to  alter  the  sentence,  and  I  said  to  myself 
tliat  they  would  never  hang  a  gentleman 
like  that,  and  one  who  had  so  many  friends 
up  in  the  world.  And  when  he  got  the 
commutation  I  held  back  again ;  I  said 
to  myself  it  was  better  to  be  a  convict 
for  life  Lke  him,  than  to  swing  upon  the 
gallows,  as  they'd  be  sure  to  m.ake  me  do. 
But  I  wasn't  ever  happy  for  a  day.  And 
I  thought  to  get  away  from  where  it  all 

VOL.  III.  N 
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happened,  and  to  go  to  foreign  parts,  and 
maybe  forget  it  if  I  could  ;  and  now  the 
judgment's  fallen  upon  me  at  last.  I've 
been  a  coward,  and  murdered  the  living 
man  more  than  I  did  the  dead  one ;  for 
the  first  I  didn't  mean  to  kill,  but  the 
second  I  did  of  a  set  purpose.  And  this 
is  my  true  and  full  confession ;  and  as  I 
have  spoken  the  truth,  so  may  God  show 
mercy  upon  my  soul  when  I  die.' 

Mr.  Carter  finished  the  document  without 
interruption.  When  he  looked  up  Mr. 
Brereton  sat  motionless,  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands ;  the  girl  was  sitting  upright, 
with  clasped  fingers  and  burning  cheeks. 
There  was  a  short  silence  as  he  folded 
it  up  ;  then  he  turned  and  spoke  a  few 
words  of  kindly  and  religious  sympathy, 
to  which  the  others  listened  in  silence. 

It  was  Nell  who  first  spoke. 
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'  How  long  has  he  to  live  ? '  she  asked, 
referrino;  to  Barrett. 

'  Not  many  hours,  I  should  say.  If  your 
father  intends  to  see  him,  the  time  is  short. 
But,'  and  he  looked  again  towards  the  bent 
and  shaking  figure  in  the  chair,  *  he  is  not 
fit,  I  fear.' 

*  No,'  she  said,  '  he  had  better  not  go  ; 
it  will  be  too  much  for  him.  Papa,'  she 
said  gently,  as  she  bent  over  him,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, — it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  her  call  him  so 
since  De  Witt's  arrest, — '  papa,  do  not  try 
to  go  to  the  hospital.  Let  me  go.  I  am 
much  stronger  for  it  than  you.  Mr.  Carter 
will  take  me.  I  think  one  of  us  ought 
to  go.     He  is  dying.' 

He  lifted  up  a  haggard  face.  ^  Yes,  go  ; 
I  cannot.     I  could  not  bear  to  meet  him.' 

She  bent  lower  still. 

N   2 
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'  Papa,  he  is  dying,  he  is  penitent,  he  did 
not  mean  to  do  it ;  may  I  tell  him  that  you 
will  try  to  forgive  him  ? ' 

He  OToaned  aloud. 

*  He  murdered  my  boy,  my  poor  boy  ! 
But  he  is  dying.  God  help  me  !  Yes  ;  tell 
him  I  forgive  him.  If  God  can  forgive  him, 
I  must ! ' 

Nell  stooped  again,  and  laid  her  hot 
lips  to  his  forehead.  She  had  not  kissed 
him  for  twenty  months ;  and  never  before 
had  she  given  him  a  kiss  like  this — tender, 
pitiful,  and  earnest.  Then  she  turned, 
and  saying  simply,  '  I  am  ready,'  followed 
the  clergyman  out  of  the  room.  Twenty 
minutes  later  she  was  standing  with  Mr. 
Carter  in  the  hospital  ward,  by  the  bedside 
of  James  Barrett.  The  dying  man's  face 
was  deathly  pale,  and  ever  and  anon  con- 
tortions  of   intense   physical   pain   crossed 
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Hs  features  ;  but  at  sight  of  the  visitor,  a 
flush  spread  over  it,  and  he  turned  eagerly 
towards  her. 

^Miss  Nell!  Miss  Nell!'  he  said,  'it's 
what  I've  prayed  and  hoped  for,  to  see  you. 
I  can't  die  easy  till  I've  asked  your  pardon. 
I  can't  think  God  will  forgive  me  till  you 
and  the  master  say  you  do.  And  you 
wouldn't  come  here  to  taunt  me  with  my 
crimes,  I  know.' 

She  placed  herself  in  the  chair  beside  him. 

*  No,  Jim,  I  could  not  come  to  taunt  you. 
You  have  sinned,  but  you  repent.  May 
God  forgive  you,  as  I  do,  and  your  master.' 

'  Has  he  forgiven  me.  Miss  Nell  ?  Did  he 
say  so  ?  Oh,  I  couldn't  go  before  my  God 
without  his  forgiveness  ! ' 

*  He  forgives  you  fully,  Jim.  He  hopes, 
as  I  do,  that  you  may  find  mercy  with  God.' 

*  Oh,  Miss  Nell,  how  can  you  bear  the 
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sight  of  me  ?  I've  done  worse  by  you  almost 
than  by  the  master.  But  there  have  been 
seven  devils  in  me  ever  since.  I've  often 
thought  as  I  should  go  mad.  And  now 
i.t's  God's  justice  that  I  shoidd  come  to  such 
an  end.  I'm  glad  it's  happened  so ;  indeed 
I  am,  Miss  Nell.  I  was  too  big  a  coward  to 
give  myself  up  to  swing  for  it ;  but  now 
they'll  let  him  go  free,  and  I'm  glad  of  it. 
I'd  rather  die  than  keep  on  as  I  was, 
murdering  an  innocent  man.  Miss  Nell, 
I've  been  thinking  all  night,  maybe  this 
pain  as  I'm  suffering  will  go  a  bit  towards  my 
account,  to  w^eigh  against  what  I've  done — ' 

'  I  pray  God  so,  Jim.' 

'  Do  you  remember,  Miss  Nell,  that  day 
— last  winter  it  was,  when  you  met  me  in 
the  avenue  and  questioned  me,  and  seemed 
to  read  the  heart  within  me  ?  Do  you 
remember  what  you  said  then  as  I  should 
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feel  upon  my  dying  bed,  if  so  be  as  I'd  let 
an  innocent  man  be  convicted  in  my  stead  ? 
It's  all  true,  Miss  Nell,  as  true  as  gospel ! ' 

'  Barrett,'  said  tlie  chaplain,  '  we  will  say 
a  prayer  together.' 

And  together  they  knelt  down,  he  and 
Nell,  whilst  silence  reimed  in  the  neiofh- 
bouring  beds,  and  James  Barrett  joined  his 
weakly  hands  together.  It  was  a  prayer 
for  mercy,  for  forgiveness ;  and  Nell,  with 
the  painful  gasps  of  the  dying  man  echoing 
close  beside  her,  could  pray  it  from  her  heart. 

AVhen  she  rose  up  a  sweet  light  was 
shining  in  her  eyes,  the  light  of  a  pitiful 
mercy,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  those  of 
the  young  man. 

*  God  bless  and  forgive  you,  Jim ! '  she 
said  gently,  in  a  low  voice,  and  he  caught 
her  hand  in  his  with  a  sob. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Nell,  ]\Iiss  Nell,  will  you  ask 
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him  to  fomive  me — liim  as  I've  wronsfed 
the  most  ? ' 

It  was  a  beautiful  face  into  wliich  he 
looked  so  pleadingly,  a  face  agitated  by  a 
new  hope,  a  sweet  compassion. 

'  I  will,  Jim.' 

She  was  still  holding  his  hand,  and  he  was 
still  gazing  up  into  her  face,  as  if  searching 
there  for  the  gate  of  heaven,  when  a  sudden 
convulsion  distorted  the  pale  features. 

'  My  poor  old  father,'  he  murmured,  '  tell 
him  not  to  fret  about  me — and  Lucy,  poor 
little  maid — ' 

He  stopped  with  a  cry  of  mortal  agony, 
and  a  greyness  came  over  his  face,  as  Mr. 
Carter  beckoned  to  the  nurse,  and  led  Nell 
hastily  away. 

But  it  was  many  hours  before  the  terrible 
anguish  of  that  sudden  cry  ceased  to  echo 
within  Nell  Lingwood's  ears. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    HONOURABLE    JOHN    IS    HYSTERICAL. 

*  Iddio  non  paga  sempre  il  Sabato.' 

Italian  Proverb. 

Mrs.  Ponsonby  was  busy  making  tea  at 
the  breakfast-table  in  her  cosy  little  dining- 
room,  and  John  Ponsonby  was  standing 
before  the  open  window,  whistling  gently, 
and  looking  out  with  a  gknce  of  approba- 
tion upon  the  feeble  rays  of  sunlight  that 
struggled  across  the  quiet  Square,  when 
the  little  housemaid  —  bought,  as  John 
always  said,  to  match  the  house — entered 
and  put  a  telegram  into  his  hand. 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Ponsonby  turned 
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round,  tea-cup  in  hand,  believing  that  her 
husband  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

'  John  ! '  she  said,  '  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

John  had  given  a  wild  view-halloo,  after 
which  he  improvised  a  short  but  effective 
hornpipe ;  and  then  seizing  the  tea-cup  out 
of  her  hand,  flung  it  up  in  the  air  and 
caught  it  adroitly  several  times,  still  dancing 
round  the  room  on  one  leg. 

'  Oh,  John,  take  care  !  Our  pretty  tea- 
cups !  What  has  happened  ? ' 
'  '  I'll  tell  you  in  one  moment,'  he  ex- 
claimed. '  But  a  kiss  first,  Judy  ! ' 
.  And.  taking  her  by  the  shoulders,  he 
turned  her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her 
breath  almost  away. 

'  Oh,  John,  John,  do  be  quiet !  Has  any 
one  left  you  ten  thousand  a  year  ? ' 

'Better,  far  better!  Eead  that.'  And 
he  placed  the  telegram  before  her. 
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It  was  from  Nell  at  Liverpool,  sent  off 
first  thino^  that  morning-. 

'  James  Barrett  has  made  full  confession 
of  the  murder.  Mr.  Brereton  and  I  came 
last  night.     Can  you  possibly  join  us  ? ' 

'  What  do  you  say  to  tliat,  aye  ? '  he 
inquired.    '  Hip,  hip,  hooray,  little  woman  ! ' 

But  Judith  had  turned  pale,  and  for  a 
moment  she  gazed  at  the  paper  and  did 
not  answer. 

The  news  it  contained  seemed  too  good 
to  be  true.  For  a  moment  she  was  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb,  absorbed  in  realizing  the 
changed  condition  of  things  ;  the  next,  her 
cheeks  flushed  scarlet,  and  tears  of  joy 
started  to  her  eyes,  as,  involuntarily,  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  looked  upwards. 

'  Oh,  great  God  of  heaven,  I  thank 
Thee ! '    she    exclaimed.     And    never    was 
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thanksgiving  ejaculation  more  true  and 
earnest. 

Then  she  flung  herself  into  her  husband's 
arms  with  a  sob  of  joy. 

'  Oh,  John,  dear  John,  how  good  God  is 
to  us  ! ' 

'  AYelV  he  said,  *  I'm  not  going  to  con- 
tradict anything  you  choose  to  say  just  now, 
my  dear.  And  you  may  give  me  another 
kiss,  if  you  like.  It  seems  to  do  me  good — 
almost  as  much  good  as  playing  ball  with 
the  tea-cups.  Hooray,  old  fellow — we'll  soon 
have  you  out  of  that  prison  of  yours  !  And 
as  for  that  Barrett,  wont  I  put  on  my  best 
necktie  to  go  and  see  him  swung  up  ? ' 

*  Oh,  hush,  John  !  it  is  too  awful  a  subject 
to  joke  about — ' 

'  True,  my  dear ;  but  you  married  me  for 
better,  for  worse,  you  know — ' 

'And  the  worst  part  of  you,'  she  said. 
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smiling,  *is  your  tendency  to  make  jokes 
upon  everything.  John,  I  am  so  happy,  I 
don't  the  least  know  what  I  am  saying  ! ' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't,  Judy.  But  now,  what 
time  does  the  express  leave  ?  Ten  o'clock. 
If  I  take  a  quick  hansom,  and  a  quicker 
breakfast,  I  can  get  to  the  station  in  lots 
of  time.  Eun,  little  woman,  and  bundle  a 
couple  of  shirts  and  socks  into  my  travel- 
ling-bag for  me.  I  mayn't  be  able  to  get 
back  to-night.' 

*  Stop  away  as  long  as  ever  you  like, 
John,  if  it  will  get  Barrington  out  an  hour 
sooner.     Oh,  my  darling  boy  ! ' 

And  Mrs.  Ponsonby  flew  to  do  her  hus- 
band's behest  with  a  radiant  countenance. 
Twenty  minutes  later  the  hansom  was  at 
the  door,  and  he  was  hurrying  down  to  it. 

'  Judy,'  he  said,  as  he  gave  her  a  parting 
kiss,  *  you  never — no,  never  ! — gave  me  to 
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understand  before  how  maddeningly  pretty 
you  could  be  ! ' 

'  Great  joy  makes  every  one  look  pretty 
they  say,  John.     Bat  don't  lose  time/ 

*  Do  /  look  pretty  ? '  he  asked,  twisting 
up  his  face  into  a  monstrous  contortion. 

'  Oh,  do  be  off,  John  !     I  shall  never  feel 
content  till  you  are  off.' 
'  There's  a  loving  wife  ! ' 

*  It's  so  foolish  to  go  on  in  this  way 
before  Mary  Ann.  I'm  sure  she  is  listening. 
How  can  you  expect  her  to  respect  you  ? ' 

'  My  dear,  I've  a  good  mind  to  give  her 
a  kiss  too !  I  find  nothing  relieves  my 
present  excitement  like  embracing  somebody. 
I  hope  there  won't  be  any  decent-looking 
females  in  the  same  compartment  with  me 
going  up  to  town  ;  I'm  safe  to  kiss  them  ! ' 

And  John  Ponsonby  sprang  into  the 
hansom,  and  was  out  of  sierht  in  a  moment. 
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The  next  day  it  was  known  all  over 
England  by  those  who  cared  to  know,  or 
who  read  the  newspapers,  that  an  innocent 
man  had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Kobert  Brereton,  and  unjustly  incarcerated 
for  a  period  of  nearly  a  year  and  three 
quarters  ;  and  that  the  true  murderer  had 
made  full  and  satisfactory  confession  of  the 
crime  the  day  before  his  death.  Sensational 
particulars  were  of  course  given  in  many  of 
the  papers,  describing  the  social  position 
and  former  profession  of  the  condemned 
man,  and  details  of  the  accident  which  put 
an  end  to  Barrett's  life, — not  to  mention  a 
touching  account,  in  one  or  two,  of  the 
meeting  between  the  released  prisoner  and 
his  white-haired  mother,  with  various  other 
incidents  of  a  like  intimate  and  moving 
nature.  It  seemed  like  a  judgment  of 
Providence,  one  and  all  remarked,  that  the 
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murderer  should  be  cut  off  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  hoped  to  consolidate  his 
own  safety,  and  to  clinch  his  double  crime, 
by  leaving  the  country  where  languished 
the  unhappy  man  whom  he  had  consigned 
to  so  cruel  and  unjust  a  fate. 

It  was  a  stirring  story  altogether,  what 
with  the  sudden  death  of  the  guilty,  and 
the  social  position  of  the  innocent  man  ; 
and  there  were  perhaps  few  persons  in 
the  county  at  whose  dinner-table  it  did 
not  that  day  furnish  a  certain  amount  of 
discussion  and  animated  conversation. 

Of  Nell  fortunately  there  was  no  mention 
in  the  papers.  Happily  for  her,  and  to  the 
extreme  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Brereton,  the 
reporters  had  not  lighted  upon  the  fact 
of  De  Witt's  intended  marriage,  or  they 
doubtless  would  have  made  capital  out  of 
so  interesting;  a  detail. 
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Ponsonby's  presence  in  Liverpool  liad 
been  doubly  useful,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  clear  head  and  business  knowledo^e 
which  told  him  what  steps  must  be  taken 
officially  upon  the  matter ;  but  also  in 
controlling  and  guiding  Mr.  Brereton,  who 
seemed,  what  with  agitation  and  nervous- 
ness, completely  to  have  lost  what  little 
common-sense  he  ever  possessed. 

Every  one  readily  placed  matters  in 
Ponsonby's  hands;  and,  under  his  guidance, 
they  all  returned  southwards  that  evening 
— Mr.  Brereton  and  Nell  to  the  Cedars,  and 
he  himself  to  town,  to  lay  the  deposition 
at  once  before  the  Home  Secretary. 

How  the  poor  girl  longed  to  accompany 
him  instead  of  her  father  no  words  could 
say ;  how  she  yearned  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  congratulate  her  lover,  to  pour  upon 
him  all  the  treasure  of  the   devotion  that 

VOL.  III.  O 
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had  accumulated  in  lier  heart  during  all 
these  sad  and  terrible  months,  no  one  but  a 
woman  in  like  position  could  guess ;  but,  if 
she  could  have  wished  to  brave  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  her  guardian  and  step- 
father, she  could  not  but  submit  sorrowfully 
to  John  Ponsonby's  decision. 

'  Better  not,'  he  said.  '  Give  him  time  to 
turn  round  and  think.  He  will  be  in  a 
whirl  at  first.  The  shock  of  recovered 
liberty  will  be  almost  as  great  as  was  the 
first  shock.  Let  him  be  quiet  a  bit.  If  I 
can,  I  will  get  him  to  come  to  us.  And 
then,  after  a  while,  if  your  guardian  con- 
sents, yoa  can  come  up  too  and  meet  him. 
Judith  will  write  and  tell  you  everything; 
and  you  can  write  to  him.' 

And  so  it  was  settled;  and  poor  Nell, 
trying  to  restrain  her  yearning  impatience, 
returned  to  the  Cedars,  to  await  the  happy 
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telegram  which  should  announce  De  Witt's 
liberation,  a  little  relieved  by  the  loving 
out^Dourings  of  a  note  which  she  had  con- 
fided to  Ponsonby  to  be  given  to  him 
the  earliest  moment  possible. 

It  was  a  lono^  evening;  of  waitinor,  and  a 
sleepless  night  to  Nell.  She  knew  the 
telegram  could  not  well  reach  her  before 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  but  it  w^as  terrible 
w^ork  sitting  still  or  pacing  up  and  dow^n  in 
a  restlessness  of  suspense  that  soon  became 
uncontrollable  feverishness. 

Mrs.  Brereton's  remarks  were  as  so  many 
mosquito  stings  to  the  girl  in  her  present 
condition.  She  avowed,  as  was  her  duty  to 
do,  that  she  was  very  glad  that  justice  was 
to  be  done  at  last,  and  that  an  innocent 
person  was  to  be  liberated ;  yet  she  seemed 
to  have  a  secret  feelino^  that  De  Witt  had 

altogether    behaved   unfairly   to   them    all 
,  m'  >  0  2 
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and  that  it  would  have  been  more  seemly 
of  him  if,  after  matters  had  been  quietly 
arranged,  with  the  approval  of  most  people, 
he  had  had  the  good  taste  to  remain  where 
he  was,  instead  of  returning  to  re-open  an 
unpleasant  subject. 

'  It  would  be  very  awkward  for  them 
all,'  she  said,  quite  fretfully.  '  What  should 
they  do  if  they  ever  happened  to  meet 
him  again  in  society  ?  Though  probably  he 
would  have  too  much  good  sense  to  wish  to 
enter  into  society  again.  She  did  not  know 
whether  people  would  exactly  care  to  know 
him  now.  It  was  very  sad  for  him,  no 
doubt ;  but  of  course  a  man  couldn't  expect, 
after  nearly  two  years  spent  among  the 
lowest  dregs  of  society,  to  be  thought  the 
same  of  as  before.  She  hoped  no  one  would 
blame  Mr.  Brereton ;  he  acted  for  the  best. 
It  would   never  do  to  let  murderers  roam 
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loose  about  the  world,  just  because  there 
might  be  the  particle  of  a  chance  that  some- 
body else  had  committed  the  crime.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  Captain  De  Witt,  she 
wondered,  to  brino;  an  action  ag-ainst  the 
magistrates  ?  Oh,  no,  of  course  he  couldn't ! 
But  he  might  make  things  very  unpleasant 
for  Mr.  Brereton  if  he  chose ;  he  had  a 
great  many  friends  in  good  position.' 

Nell  could  bear  no  more  ;  and  setting  her 
teeth  with  anger,  disgust,  and  shame,  she 
fled  from  the  room  to  her  own  little  boudoir 
up-stairs.  She  had  not  been  there  many 
minutes  when  the  maid,  entering,  handed 
her  a  card.     It  was  Colonel  Stewart's. 

'  He  is  in  the  dining-room,  miss ;  he 
asked  particularly  for  you.' 

Nell's  first  impulse  was  to  send  down 
word  that  she  could  not  see  him ;  but  with 
the  second  she  rose  from  her  chair,  a  flush 
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upon  her  cheeks,  and  descended  to  the 
dining-room; 

The  old  Colonel  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room,  hat  in  hand.  At  her  entrance  he 
paused  and  made  her  a  bow,  which  she 
returned  in  silence.  She  had  never  spoken 
to  him  voluntarily,  never  taken  his  hand, 
since  that  day  last  year  when  he  had  ushered 
in  the  men  who  were  to  arrest  De  Witt ;  and 
she  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands  now. 

*  Miss  Lingwood,'  said  the  old  man  after  a 
pause, '  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me ! ' 

The  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the 
beautiful  young  face  into  which  he  looked 
was  strangely  hard  and  cold.  Why  was  it 
so  much  easier  to  forgive  James  Barrett,  the 
dying  murderer,  whose  hands  were  stained 
with  actual  blood,  than  this  handsome, 
kindly,  courteous  old  gentleman,  whose 
cruelty  had   been   involuntary,   and  whose 
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lips  had  probably  never  before  asked  pardon 
of  any  human  creature  ? 

'  I  did  you — and  him — a  cruel  wrong/  he 
continued  sadly ;  '  but  it  was  an  error  of 
judgment,  Miss  Ling  wood,  not  of  intention. 
You  cannot  reg^ret  it  more  now  than  I  do.' 

'  Had  you  never  spoken  to  him,  Colonel 
Stewart,  had  you  never  looked  in  his  face  and 
seen  its  expression,  that  you  could  believe 
such  as  him  capable  of  murder?  My  stepfather 
was  mad  with  grief  about  his  son,  but  you — 
you  were  in  full  possession  of  your  senses.' 

'  I  was  not  the  only  one  mistaken.  Miss 
Ling  wood.  The  twelve  jurymen  all  con- 
victed him.' 

*  They  only  judged  by  the  evidence — 
they  knew  nothing  of  him  personally.' 

'We  magistrates  are  bound  to  go  by 
evidence  too.  You  would  not  have  us  go 
by  feeling  ? ' 
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'  Some  of  you  would  have  little  danger  of 
that/  she  remarked  bitterly. 

He  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  grey  hair. 

'Then  you  refuse  to  accept  my  regret, 
Miss  Lingwood  ? ' 

*  What  you  have  done  to  me  I  can  easily 
forgive,  Colonel  Stewart.  But  can  you  give 
him  back  his  ruined  life  ? ' 

'  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  ruined  !  I 
never  wish  to  sit  upon  the  Bench  again,  for 
my  part." 

She  scarcely  heard  him.  Her  face  w^as 
buried  in  her  hands,  and  she  "was  trembling 
all  over. 

*Let  us  be  thankful,'  she  said,  'you  and 
I,  Colonel  Stewart,  that  at  the  last  and 
most  important  judgment  we  shall  stand 
before  the  bar  of  God,  and  not  of  man  ! ' 

When  at  length  she  raised  her  head  he 
had  left  the  room. 
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*  Colonel  Stewart ! '  she  called  feebly. 

Already  slie  began  to  repent  ber  of  ber 
hardness.  But  as  she  spoke  the  ball  door 
closed ;  and  looking  from  the  window,  she 
saw  him  riding  past,  bis  eyes  cast  down,  the 
grey  bead  bowed  upon  his  breast. 

She  bad  been  cruel  to  the  old  man,  and 
she  knew  it.  Her  love  for  Barrington  had 
show^n  itself  by  the  fierce  emotions  of  the 
tigress,  not  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  woman. 
And,  great  as  w\as  her  joy  when,  half  an 
hour  later,  the  teleg^ram  was  brou2fht  to  her, 
announcing  the  freedom  of  the  man  she 
loved,  yet,  even  that  moment  of  supreme 
satisfaction  would,  she  felt,  have  been  the 
sweeter  had  not  this  little  pang;  of  self- 
reproach  mingled  with  its  happiness. 

If  joy  was  to  make  her  hard-hearted, 
might  not  the  judgment  of  renewed  trouble 
fall  upon  her  ? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

'  SHE  IS   TOO  YOUNG   TO  JUDGE   FOE  HERSELF.' 

*  This  phantom  is  it  whose  persistence  mars 
The  tender  beauty  of  the  summer  hours, 
Whose  image  blots  from  me  the  kindling  stars, 
And  saddens  all  the  splendour  of  the  flowers.' 

John  Payne. 

A  SOFT  autumnal  sun  was  flinging  its  long 
rays  over  the  beautiful  old-fashioned  town 
of  Hyeres.  In  front  it  gleamed  upon  the 
pale  surface  of  the  distant  sea,  casting  up 
the  lies  d'Or  upon  a  background  of  crimson, 
whilst  behind  it  lay  in  a  golden  glory  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  crowning  the 
conical  hill  that  shelters  the  long  line  of  neat 
white  houses.  A  slight  shower  early  in  the 
morning  had  laid  the  dust  upon  the  straight 
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white  roads,  and  washed  the  noble  palm- 
trees  of  their  grey  coating  ;  the  light  breeze 
that  blew  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the 
late  October  roses,  and  the  birds  sang  with 
fervour  in  the  red  and  yellow-tinted  trees. 

It  was  a  lovely  and  a  j)eaceful  scene — 
an  autumnal  day  that  forgot  its  date, 
and  breathed  only  the  tender  regrets  of  a 
fading  summer.  There  could  not  be  many 
more  such  surely,  even  in  this  sunny, 
flowery,  favoured  land.  It  was  a  day  to 
poetize,  to  make  love,  to  dream  day-dreams ; 
a  day  to  lie  beneath  the  blue  sky  and  give 
thanks  simply  for  existence  amid  surround- 
ings so  perfect,  so  peaceful. 

The  hotel  garden  was  a  beautiful  and  an 
extensive  one,  but  at  the  present  moment  it 
was  nearly  empty  ;  one  person  only  occupied 
the  furthest  bench  placed  to  command  the 
far-spreading    view    this     lovely    evening. 
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The  season  was  yet  early,  and  the  house  by 
no  means  full ;  and  in  this  fine  weather 
many  visitors  elected  to  make  long  excur- 
sions to  the  neighbouring  lions. 

The  man  who  sat  beneath  the  trees,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  three-miles- off  sea,  was 
half  reclining  on  the  iron  bench,  over  which 
one  arm  fell  listlessly.  He  was  both  young 
and  good-lookino;,  but  his  hair  about  the  ears 
was  tinged  with  grey.  His  fair  complexion 
was  very  sunburnt,  and  his  hands,  although 
well-made  and  the  hands  of  a  gentleman, 
were  brown  as  mahogany.  A  strange,  stern 
expression  pervaded  his  face,  and  the  blue 
eyes  were  characterized  by  a  mingled  look 
of  defiance  and   of  sadness. 

Barrington — for  it  was  he — had  been 
here  about  a  week,  and  already  he  was 
thinking  of  moving  on.  His  restlessness 
made  him  incapable  of  remaining  long  in 
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any  one  place.  He  was  in  trutli  vainly 
seeking  to  leave  behind  liim  a  burden  thab 
had  become  by  degrees  part  of  his  very  self. 
At  each  fresh  move  he  said  to  himself  he 
would  be  able  to  cast  it  off,  in  some  measure 
at  any  rate — and  lo  !  there  he  always  found 
it  waiting  for  him  on  his  arrival.  He  had 
thought,  when  in  prison,  that  freedom  was 
the  one  thing  for  which  he  yearned ;  that 
liberty  to  go  where  he  would,  to  do  as  he 
would,  to  think  as  he  would,  unquestioned 
and  un watched,  was  almost  all  that  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  happiness  ;  but  now 
he  found  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  that  a 
life  which  has  been  once  rudely  severed,  as 
it  were,  in  two  by  some  great  moral  earth- 
quake, cannot  at  will  resume  its  former 
self-control,  its  former  ways  of  thought,  of 
action,  of  enjoyment. 
The  taste  of  a  bitter  potion,  even  when 
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the  potion  itself  is  swallowed  clown,  does 
not  at  once  leave  the  palate.  For  a  long 
time  it  prevents  the  power  of  tasting 
other  condiments.  So  it  seemed  morally 
to  Barrington ;  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  lost  the  power  of  enjoyment,  the 
power  of  being  happy  or  even  contented, 
that  he  had  no  strength  to  shake  himself 
out  of  tlie  lethargy  of  the  past  despair. 
Even  the  beauty  of  the  outside  world 
had  little  effect  upon  this  sad  and  restless 
apathy ;  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sea  and 
sky  seemed  all  the  more  cruel  to  a  man 
whose  aims  in  life  had  all  been  shattered 
so  utterly  and  for  ever,  as  he  thought.  All 
the  old  grooves  had  been  broken  down,  the 
old  hopes  swept  away  by  that  convulsion, 
and  he  had  no  energy  to  re-construct  anew. 
Barely  thirty  years  of  age,  De  Y/itt  felt 
himself  an  old  man. 
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Silently  now,  seated  alone  upon  the  sliady 
bench,  he  reviewed  the  past  few  weeks. 
How  kind  every  one  had  been  to  him  ;  and 
yet,  it  was  terrible  to  feel,  how  unavailing 
had  all  the  kindness  been  to  heal  his  smart- 
ing wounds — the  wounds  of  a  broken  self- 
respect,  of  bitter  memories,  of  a  marred 
life.  In  prison  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  think  of  Nell,  to  pray  for  her,  to  recall 
her  loving  smile,  her  tender  words ;  he 
might  do  it  then,  because  she  was  as  far 
removed  from  him  as  the  anoels,  and  he 
could  never  hope  to  see  her  again,  nor  could 
he  injure  her  by  his  love ;  but  now — now 
that  he  was  once  more  a  free  man  and 
acknowledged  innocent — he  must  put  her 
away  even  from  his  very  thoughts,  lest 
they  should  get  the  better  of  him  ;  now,  if 
he  really  loved  her,  he  must  avoid  her,  try 
to   foro'et    her,    teach    her   to    forget    him. 
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Never  would  he  take  a  selfisli  advantage  of 
so  noble  and  generous  a  nature.  Slie  was 
ready  to  give  him,  now  as  before,  all  the 
rich  treasure  of  her  love  and  confidence — • 
not  even  a  conscious  thought  of  self-sacrifice 
marred  the  beauty  of  her  unselfish  yearnings  ; 
so  all  the  more  must  he  be  the  one  to  re- 
nounce, the  one  to  break  the  thin  cord  that 
still  connected  him  with  this  w^orld's  happi- 
ness, and  drift  apart — for  her  sake.  For 
her  sake  !  She  should  not  devote  her  rich 
young  life  to  one  saddened  and  embittered 
like  his  ;  she  should  never  be  placed  as  his 
wife  in  a  position  that  might  bring  upon 
her  the  undreamt-of  pangs  of  cruel  comment 
or  slanderous  sneer.  How  hard  it  had  been 
to  answer  her  little  loving  note — to  answer 
it  rightly,  and  to  quench,  with  a  few  care- 
fully thought-out  words,  all  the  flow  of  her 
joyful,  expectant  heart !    Bitter  it  had  been, 
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the  bitterest  experience  even  of  his  life  ; 
but  it  was  done,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  rig^ht.  For  her  sake  !  In  that  short 
response  of  his  he  had,  with  his  own  hand, 
snuffed  out  his  last  hope,  plunged  himself 
voluntarily  into  the  darkness  of  unmixed 
gloom. 

Ponsonby  had  met  him  at  the  very  prison 
gates,  and  brought  him  to  his  own  house ; 
he  and  his  wife  devoting  themselves,  like 
the  good  Samaritan  in  the  Bible,  to  the 
work  of  uplifting  the  down -trodden  man, 
and  pouring  balm  upon  his  wounds. 

For  a  while  De  Witt  had  been  silent  and 
submissive,  with  the  shock  of  the  unexpected 
deliverance  full  upon  him ;  but  he  soon 
grew  restless. 

*  Do  not  try  to  make  me   stop,'  he  said 

almost  pleadingly  to  John   Ponsonby.     'I 

am  best  alone  for  a  bit.' 

VOL.  III.  p 
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Very  reluctant  were  both  the  two  to 
part  with  him.  He  should  have  his  sitting- 
room  to  himself  alone  if  he  liked,  they 
said.  He  could  have  his  meals  alone, 
if  he  would  only  stay  !  But  at  last  they 
were  convinced  that  their  affectionate  kind- 
ness was  a  cruelty,  and  they  let  him  go. 
They  acknowledged  to  one  another  that  he 
was  right,  that  he  would  be  best  alone  for 
a  while,  until  he  had  somewhat  recovered 
his  balance  of  mind — until  he  could,  as  it 
were,  re-arrange  his  thoughts  and  his  life ; 
and  by  degrees  return,  by  the  sight  of  men 
and  things,  by  the  brisk,  busy  sounds  of 
the  outer  world,  and  the  old  accustomed 
refinements  and  ways  of  existence,  to  some- 
thing of  his  former  self. 

They  did  not  know  what  answer  he  had 
sent  to  the  note  which  Nell  had  written 
and  Ponsonby  had  delivered ;  but  they  saw 
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tliat,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  had  added 
to  rather  than  detracted  from  his  habitual 
silent  sadness. 

It  was  almost  more  than  Judith  Ponsonby 
could  bear  to  see  this  bright,  merry  nephew 
of  old,  always  her  playmate  and  companion  * 
in  every  joke  and  whim,  so  terribly  changed. 
Was  the  brightness  scorched  out  of  him  for 
ever,  or  only  for  a  time,  by  the  furnace  of 
his  undeserved  trouble  ? 

But  she  was  too  unselfish  to  try  to  keep 
him  when  she  saw  that  he  longed  to  be 
alone. 

'  Some  day  when  I'm  brighter  I'll  come 
and  see  you  again,  Aunt  Judy,'  he  said,  in 
answer  to  her  distressed  looks.  '  One  wants 
a  little  time  to  shake  this  sort  of  thino;  off, 
you  know,  and  one  does  it  best  by  one- 
self.    I'm  too  stupid  just  now  to  bore  any 

one/ 

p  2 
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'You  will  never  be  stupid  to  me  or  to 
John,  dear  Barrington.' 

'  You  are  the  best  and  kindest  of  women, 

Aunt  Judith,  and  Ponsonby  is  as  good  as 

a  fellow  can  be.     I  never  can '  thank  you 

both  enough  for  all  you've  done  and  been 

(^  ^r  me/ 

'  It  was  nothing  we  did,  dear — only  what 
we  must  have  done.  But  if  we  could  only 
restore  some  of  your  old  happiness  to  you — ' 

'Don't  fret  about  that — it  will  come,  no 
doubt,  in  time ;  and  if  it  doesn't,  it  isn't  of 
much  account.  Things  are  a  little  atiff  just 
now — perhaps  they  will  wear  smoother.' 

'  God  grant  it,  dear  old  boy.  Oh,  Barry, 
I  must  ask — is  it  all  over  between  you 
and  poor  Nell  ?  Will  it  never  come  on 
again  ? ' 

'  It  is  all  over  between  us ;  it  will  never 
come  on  again/ 
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'  Yet  she  loves  you  so,  Barrington !  I 
believe  it  will  break  her  heart.' 

She  knew  she  was  foolish,  perhaps  wrong 
in  saying  this ;  but  her  woman's  tender 
pity  would  speak  out  the  truth  and  be 
heard. 

Yet  she  half  regretted  when  she  saw  the 
deepening  lines  upon  his  brow,  and  the 
repressed  pain  about  the  stern  mouth. 

'  She  will  have  to  suffer,'  he  muttered ; 
'  but  it  is  better  so — it  must  be  so.' 

And  he  turned  away  abruptly,  unable 
to  bear  the  gaze  of  even  her  loving,  sym- 
pathetic eyes. 

This  conversation  had  occurred  during 
those  first  two  or  three  days  when  he  had 
kept  Nell's  letter  by  him,  reading  and  re- 
reading it  every  few  hours,  and  trying  to 
brace  himself  up  to  the  answering  of  it. 
He  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  before  then 
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as  to  his  course  of  action,  but  he  felt  the 
eflfort  to  put  it  into  execution  too  great  at 
first. 

But  the  second  day  he  received  a  letter — 
from  Mrs.  Brereton — which  made  him  knit 
his  brows  and  set  his  lips  together  more 
tightly  than  usual,  and  which  braced  him 
up  to  the  work  he  had  to  do.  It  was  a 
rambling  rigmarole,  characteristic  of  the 
somewhat  feeble  mind  of  the  writer,  in 
which  she  threw  herself,  so  to  speak,  upon 
the  mercy  of  Captain  De  Witt. 

She  had  but  just  discovered,  she  said,  the 
perverse  madness  of  her  daughter  in  think- 
ing of  reviving  the  old  connection  with 
Barrington,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  corresponding 
with  him.  Her  guardian,  Mr.  Brereton, 
would  of  course  never  consent  to  her  re- 
engagement,  and  had  forbidden  her  to 
correspond    or  to  renew  the  acquaintance ; 
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and  so  long  as  she  was  a  minor,  she  was 
completely  beneath  his  control. 

*  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  even 
you,  Captain  De  Witt,  can  scarcely  say  that 
he  is  not  acting  rightly.  She  is  as  yet  too 
young  to  be  able  to  judge  for  herself  on  a 
point  so  important  to  her  future  welfare. 
No  one  can  be  more  sorry,  or  regret  more 
deeply  than  my  husband  and  myself,  that 
you  should  have  been  the  victim  of  so  ter- 
rible a  mistake  ;  but  mistakes  the  most  fatal 
will  occasionally  happen  in  this  world,  with- 
out any  one  being  to  blame  for  them  ;  and 
one  can  but  act  according  to  circumstances, 
even  if  it  bears  hardly  upon  those  who  are 
not  personally  to  blame.  I  therefore  appeal 
to  you  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  still  entertain  the 
regard  you  formerly  professed  for  my 
daughter ;    but  if  so,   you  surely  will  not 
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be  showing  it  by  tempting  her  to  defy  her 
lawful  and  natural  guardians,  or  inducing  her 
to  renew  an  intimacy  which  can  never  be  for 
her  happiness.  She  is,  you  know,  impulsive 
to  a  fault,  and  cares  little  how  imprudent 
she  may  be  when  she  has  once  taken  a  thing 
into  her  head.  I  appeal  to  you,  therefore, 
in  kindness  to  her  rather  than  to  oblige 
me,  not  to  encoura^^e  her  wilful  inclinations, 
but  yourself  to  put  a  stop  to  the  correspond- 
ence she  was  so  mad  as  to  commence/ 

Truly,  Mrs.  Brereton  had  no  lack  of 
confidence  in  his  generosity,  no  small  faith 
in  the  unselfishness  of  the  released  convict ! 
And  when  she  knew,  as  well  as  he  did,  that 
in  a  few  more  months  her  daughter  would 
be  of  age  and  a  free  agent ! 

But  his  judgment  agreed  with  her  con- 
clusions, though  his  heart  revolted  from  her 
cold  and  calculating  premises. 
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Mrs.  Brereton  received  no  answer  to  her 
letter,  but  one  reached  Nell  the  next 
morning. 

'Dearest/  it  said,  'this  must  be  the  last 
time  we  write  to  each  other.  No  one  but 
you  could  have  written  what  you  did  to  me 
two  days  ago.  I  am  not  ungrateful,  Nell, — 
I  shall  never  forget  that  letter,  I  will  never 
part  with  it, — but  it  is  because  you  are  too 
generous  to  think  for  yourself  that  I  must 
think  for  you.  AVe  must  part — we  are 
parted,  Nell.  Think  no  more  of  me — be 
dead  to  me ;  you  cannot  do  me  a  greater 
service  than  by  trying  to  forget  me.  I  will 
never  ruin  your  life  by  uniting  it  with  mine. 
Do  not  answer  this ;  let  us  spare  ourselves 
needless  pain.  God  bless  you  now  and  for 
ever.     B.  D.  W.' 

And  the  girl  who  received  and  read  that 
letter  sat  gazing  at  it  blankly,  incredulously, 
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without  sound  or  movement,  like  one  para- 
lyzed. Better  for  lier,  she  said  to  herself, 
in  the  bitterness  of  that  first  moment,  if  he 
had  died— even  the  death  of  the  criminal; 
for  then  he  would  have  died  with  her  name 
upon  his  lips,  the  love  of  her  within  his 
heart !  And  now  he  told  her  to  forget !  To 
forget !  Oh,  God  !  forgive  him  the  cruel 
words  that  brought  a  stab  so  deep  to  her 
heart — that  he  should  tell  her  to  forget,  that 
he  should  wish  it,  think  it  possible  for  her  ! 
Now  indeed  she  recognized  that  amid  the 
very  deeps  of  grief  may  'yet  lie  more  un- 
fathomable depths  of  pain. 

But  to  him  all  this  was  unknown ;  and, 
wrestling  hard  to  carry  out  his  cruel  duty 
to  its  end,  he  had  no  suspicion  that  the 
weapon  his  own  hand  had  wielded  had 
struck  most  sharply  home  to  the  girl  he 
loved. 
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That  same  afternoon  Sir  Simon  called. 
He  could  not  refuse  to  see  his  cousin  :  but 
the  demonstrative  affection,  the  excited  joy, 
the  congratulations  of  the  kindly  Baronet 
were  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 
After  a  tension  such  as  he  had  undergone  a 
man's  nerves  become  weak,  and  he  felt  that 
one  or  two  more  such  ordeals  would  go  far 
to  drive  him  out  of  his  senses.  He  had 
none  of  the  spirit  of  cheerful  hopefulness 
displayed,  by  his  cousin,  and  for  the 
moment  felt  himself  in  too  stunned  a 
condition  to  reciprocate  the  friendly  smiles, 
or  be  grateful  for  the  words  of  sympathy 
expressed  by  the  other.  The  next  morning 
he  took  his  departure  from  the  Ponsonbys' 
hospitable  home,  and  established  himself  in 
lodgings  in  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  part 
of  town,  by  this  means  hoping  to  avoid 
other  visitors. 
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One  call  there  was  he  must  pay  before 
leaving  the  country — and  that  was  on 
Geoffrey  Kainsford's  widow.  He  felt  none  of 
the  constraint  and  repulsion  on  meeting  her 
with  which  the  sight  of  others  filled  him. 
She  had  indeed  been  part  and  parcel  of  his 
prison  life  and  thoughts  ;  and  she  had  a 
sorrow  of  her  own  too  great  to  fear  that  she 
would  want  to  offer  him  a  burdensome  but 
well-meant  sympathy. 

Between  them  lay  the  silent  bond  of  love 
for  the  same  man — poor  Geoffrey,  who  had 
died  in  his  arms,  and  who,  in  happier  days, 
had  so  often  lain  in  hers. 

Never  had  his  own  troubles  moved  him 
so  much  as  when  he  sat  in  the  dingy 
little  London  lodging,  telling  the  weeping 
widowed  girl  every  detail  he  could  recollect 
of  her  dead  husband,  and  mingling  comfort 
as  best  he  could  amid  his  sad  story.     But 
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her  best  comfort  was  the  thought  of  the 
friend  whose  presence  had  kept  the  death- 
bed of  her  darlino[  from  bemgr  one  of  utter 
loneliness  and  sordid  harshness. 

'  You  were  like  a  brother  to  him — God  for 
ever  bless  you  ! '  she  wept. 

'I  loved  him/  said  De  Witt  simply;  and 
at  the  words  she  bent  and  kissed  his  hands, 
her  hot  tears  falling  over  them. 

He  returned  home,  soothed  and  softened. 
For  the  sake  of  Geoffrey's  widow,  he  might 
perhaps  have  reconciled  himself  to  a  short 
stay  in  town ;  but  the  next  morning  his 
determination  altered. 

A  former  fellow  officer,  who  had  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  Ponsonby,  obtained 
knowledge  of  his  whereabouts,  and  spent  an 
hour  the  next  day  in  visiting  De  Witt — who 
could  not  w^ell  deny  himself — in  condoling 
with  him  in  his  abominable  treatment  and 
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cruel  hard  luck,  and  in  pressing  upon  him 
every  form  of  friendliness  and  of  proffered 
hospitality  that  a  good-natured  but  rather 
shallow  brain  could  devise.  This  visit  would 
undoubtedly,  Barrington  felt,  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  score  of  others.  All  well-mean- 
ing, kindly,  and  tactless  acquaintances  would 
feel  it  their  duty  now  to  come  and  sit  upon 
his  case,  to  talk  over  his  experiences,  to 
abuse  his  judges,  and  sympathize  with  him- 
self— to  make  a  pitiful  and  battered  lion  of 
him,  in  fact.  It  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  have  felt  more 
gratitude  to  these  friends  :  he  tried  to  do 
so,  but  his  heart  was  too  sore  to  be  able  as 
yet  to  make  his  terrible  experiences  the 
subject  of  promiscuous  conversation,  or  even 
to  bear  the  offered  condolences  ;  and  he  fled 
the  place,  to  the  relief  of  his  landlady,  who 
had  some  private  suspicions  of  his  sanity, 
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and  who  openly  (down-stairs)  disapproved 
of  a  lodger  so  taciturn  and  grave,  and  who 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  an  unnatural 
and  gloomy  seclusion. 

The  next  morning  De  Witt  dropped  a 
letter  into  the  post-box,  informing  Ponsonby 
that  he  was  going  abroad  for  a  few  months, 
and  that  his  solicitor,  or  banker,  would  be 
informed  every  now  and  then  of  his  address 
— and  an  hour  later  was  in  the  express  on 
his  way  to  Dover. 

That  night  found  him  in  Paris,  the  next 
at  Marseilles,  and  the  day  after  at  Hyeres. 
"Why  he  had  chosen  Hyeres  he  knew  not.  He 
had  heard  it  was  a  pretty  spot,  and  he  fancied 
it  might  be  a  quiet  one.  Perhaps  there  he 
could  be  to  himself  for  a  while — perhaps 
there  he  might  be  safe  not  to  meet  any  one 
who  had  known  him  in  the  old  days,  that 
seemed  now  to  belong  to  another  man's  life. 
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And  so  lie  found  it  on  the  whole.  The  hotel 
was  uncrowded,  the  peasantry  were  civil  and 
kindly,  and  he  seemed  at  last  alone,  free  to 
roam  all  day  along  the  bare  green  plain  that 
ran  between  the  sea  and  town,  or  to  ramble 
into  shady,  many-coloured  woods  upon  the 
hill-sides — walking  alone,  feeding  alone, 
living  alone,  and  by  degrees  entering  into 
that  calmer  frame  of  mind  which  he  hoped 
mig;ht  be  the  forerunner  of  a  return  to  life 
and  energy  and  hope.  But  it  was  a  process 
that  worked  slowly,  and  as  yet  had  scarcely 
begun  to  make  itself  felt.  Even  yet  he  had 
scarcely  got  rid  of  the  feeling  of  being 
watched,  the  expectation  of  being  followed, 
of  the  nightmare  of  slavery  —  he  could 
scarcely  as  yet  realize  that  he  was  once 
more  a  man,  no  longer  a  chattel. 

This  afternoon  he  seemed  more  than  usual 
a  prey  to  apathetic  sadness,  as  he  sat,  his 
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eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  bis  limbs 
motionless,  like  one  absorbed  in  a  painful 
dream.  Suddenly,  however,  he  started  and 
raised  his  head.  The  sound  of  little  foot- 
steps were  heard  upon  the  gravel-walk 
behind  him,  and,  as  they  paused,  a  baby 
voice  accosted  him.  Involuntarily  he  smiled  ; 
he  had  a  natural  love  of  children.  Was  not, 
he  sometimes  thought  to  himself,  the  ab- 
sence of  innocent  childish  faces,  of  the 
sound  of  sweet  childish  voices,  possibly  as 
powerful  a  factor  even  as  the  prevalence  of 
criminal  nature  in  the  creation  of  that 
atmosphere  of  crude  brutality  so  percep- 
tible in  a  convict  establishment  ?  Was  it 
not  the  eradication  of  one  of  the  few  soften- 
insr  or  refiniuo^  influences  which  might  yet 
have  power  here  and  there  to  act  upon 
depraved  minds  ? 

VOL.  TIL  Q 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TWO   TENDER   HEARTS. 

'  No,  never  more  may  we  smile,  as  thou 
Sheddest  round  smiles  from  thy  sunny  brow ; 
Yet  something  it  is  in  our  hearts  to  shrine 
A  memory  of  beauty  undimmed  as  thine  ! ' 

Mes.  Hemans. 

She  was  a  little  yellow -haired,  blue-eyed 
child  of  three,  whose  hands  were  full  of 
scarlet  leaves  and  golden  blossoms. 

'  I'se  got  bouful  flowers  for  you,'  she  said 
confidentially,  climbing  up  to  him  with  a 
laborious  stretch  of  her  little  legs.  '  Look  ! 
isn't  they  nice  ? ' 

She  was  his  one  friend  in  the  hotel.  The 
first  day  of  his  arrival  they  had  met  upon 
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the  stairs  and  exclianged  smiles  ;  and  since 
tliat  date  she  had  never  seen  him  without 
running  to  meet  him  joyously.  She  was  a 
thorough  little  coquette,  and  Barrington's 
grave  face,  instead  of  repelling,  seemed  to 
attract  her  baby-love  and  attentions. 

She  squatted  herself  down  beside  him 
now,  and  began  to  pick  out  her  brightest 
coloured  leaves. 

*Take  off  oo's  hat,'  she  commanded  im- 
periously ;  and  he  laid  it  beside  him  upon 
the  bench,  watching  her  with  quiet  eyes 
as  she  bent  over  him,  dropping  a  spray  here 
and  there  across  his  brown  hair,  her  face 
intent  with  the  seriousness  of  her  occupation. 

'  There  ! '  she  remarked  presently,  draw- 
ing a  little  back  from  him  to  contemplate 
the  effect  of  her  handiwork — '  oo's  pitty 
now  ! '     And  she  smiled  admiringly. 

His  arm  had   been  round  her  for  some 

Q  2 
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moments  to  lend  protection  to  her  elevated 
position,  and  lie  drew  her  towards  him 
suddenly  and  kissed  her  passionately. 

'  I  likes  you/  she  said  softly,  as  she  put 
a  little  hand  round  his  neck  and  pressed  her 
smooth  cheek  to  his  ;  *  does  you  like  me  ? ' 

He  nodded  assent. 

'  Vell}^  much  ? '  asked  the  little  fairy. 

'  Yelly  much.'  And  for  a  moment  the 
old  bright  smile  lit  up  his  features  and 
transformed  their  sadness. 

Slie  looked  at  him  earnestly  out  of  her 
blue  eyes  ;  with  the  close  observation  of  a 
feminine  nature,  she  had  noticed  the  trans- 
figuring beam. 

'  Now,'  she  said  triumphantly,  '  you  looks 
pittier  than  ever  !  Why  doesn't  you  always 
look  like  that  % ' 

*  Muriel,  come  here  1 '  called  an  authori- 
tative   voice   behind   them ;    and   De  Witt 
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started  and  dropped  his  arm  from  about  the 
little  creature. 

'  Come  down.  Muriel ! '  repeated  the  voice 
more  sharply ;  and  the  child  obeyed  in 
silence,  leaving  her  treasures  on  his  lap. 
He  had  perhaps  remarkable  powers  of  hear- 
ing ;  at  any  rate  he  could  not  help  overhear- 
ing the  next  few  words,  spoken  by  the 
mother  of  his  little  friend  to  her  companion. 

'That  dreadful  man,  Edith !  She  is  always 
going  to  him.  Somehow  he  gives  me  the 
impression  of  some  one  who  has  committed 
a  horrid  crime,  and  is  afraid  of  beiusf  found 
out.     He  slinks  about  by  himself  all  day — ' 

Barrington  sat  motionle.-s  until  they  had 
passed  out  of  sight  and  hearing  ;  then  he 
rose  and  shook  off  the  petals  left  by  baby 
hands. 

'  Is,  then,'  he  asked  himself  with  bitter- 
ness, 'the  mark  of  Cain  so  plainly  branded 
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on  my  brow  tliat  I   bear  a  guilty  look  to 
every  one  ? ' 

He  passed  through  the  hotel  gates  and^ 
turned  his  face  towards  the  sea.  It  was 
as  yet  barely  five  o'clock  ;  he  would  have 
plenty  of  time  for  a  loug  stroll  before  the 
general  six  o'clock  table-dliote  was  over, 
and  his  own  dinner  laid  out  at  its  con- 
clusion. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  he  returned 
— a  quiet,  peaceful  night,  with  the  feeble 
rays  of  a  young  moon  struggling  through 
a  bank  of  silver  clouds.  He  had  walked 
far,  and  felt  the  better  for  it  ;  and  his 
solitary  dinner  eaten,  he  lit  a  cigar  and 
strolled  out  upon  the  balcony  which  ran 
along  the  house.  The  youug  moon  had 
gone  behind  a  cloud,  and  it  was  quite  dark 
as  he  paced  slowly  to  the  further  end  and 
stood   leanine:   over   the    stone   balustrade, 
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looking  out  into  the  night.  His  cigar  was 
still  in  his  hand,  and  had  gone  out.  He 
was  wondering  whither  he  should  go  upon 
the  morrow.  He  had  told  them  before 
dinner  that  he  must  depart  in  the  morning  ; 
but  he  had  not  as  yet  settled  upon  his 
destination.     Bordighera  should  it  be  ? 

At  this  moment  he  heard  a  faint  rust- 
ling beside  him,  like  that  made  by  a 
woman's  dress,  and  turning  sharply,  per- 
ceived a  figure  seated  in  the  corner  of  the 
stonework  just  beyond  him.  As  he  turned 
she  rose,  and  the  moon  at  the  same  moment 
reappearing,  he  recognized  a  lady  who  had 
apparently  been  some  time  in  the  hotel, 
and  with  whom  he  had,  since  his  arrival, 
formed  a  sort  of  quasi-involuntary  acquaint- 
ance. Once  he  had  restored  to  her  in 
silence  a  glove  which  she  had  dropped  upon 
the  garden  walk,  and  once  or  twice  he  had 
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drawn  back  and  opened  the  hall  door  for 
her  when  he  found  that  they  were  about  to 
issue  together.  Each  time  she  had  thanked 
him  with  a  smile ;  and  more  than  once  the 
last  day  or  two  she  had,  on  meeting  him 
casually,  addressed  to  him  a  word  of  greet- 
ing or  a  general  remark.  Had  he  not  been 
too  pre-occupied  to  notice  it,  he  might  also 
have  perceived  that  on  each  occasion  she  ob- 
served him  more  closely  and  with  a  greater 
interest.  She  was  a  womfl,n  no  longer  very 
young,  but  handsome  and  attractive. 

He  bowed,  and  was  about  to  move  off, 
when  she  addressed  him  abruptly. 

'  Don't  let  me  drive  you  away,'  she  said. 
*  I  was  just  going  indoors.' 

-There  was  a  pause. 

'  It  is  a  lovely  night,'  he  said  at  length,  as 
she  did  not  move. 

'  Yes,    lovely ;    we    are    having    a    late 
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summer.'  She  seemed  to  speak  with  an 
embarrassment  which  attracted  even  his 
attention.  Suddenly  she  made  a  move- 
ment towards  him,  and  broke  out  in  tones 
of  real  emotion :  '  I  must  speak  to  you  ! 
Will  you  ever  forgive  me  ? ' 

The  moon  was  now  fully  out,  and  as  he 
glanced  towards  her  in  a  dull  surprise,  he 
saw  that  her  face  was  full  of  earnestness, 
and  that  her  lips  trembled  in  the  pale 
half-light. 

'  Forgive  you  for  what  ? '  he  asked. 
'I  must  say  it.  If  it  is  wrong  or  un- 
womanly or  impertinent  you  must  tell  me, 
and  not  spare  me,  Captain  "Watson  ! '  (This 
was  the  name  which  De  Witt — nervously 
shrinking  from  comment  or  notice,  and 
fearful  of  the  publicity  given  by  the  news- 
papers to  his  late  release  from  prison  and  the 
whole  sensational  story — had  adopted  as  an 
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incognito  on  his  travels.)  '  But  I  have  noticed 
it  from  the  first  day  you  came,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  any  one  look  so.  Why  do  you 
seem  so  terribly  sad"?  Can  I  do  anything 
to  help  you  ?  * 

'  You  ? ' 

'  Yes — I.  Perhaps  you  think  me  mad  to 
talk  in  this  way  to  you — perhaps  you  are 
angry  with  me ;  but  I  have  so  longed  to 
help  you — ' 

'  You  are  very  good — ' 

'  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me  in  that  tone  !  I 
mean  it  kindly.     Forgive  me  ! ' 

*  I  am  sure  you  do.  I  have  nothing  to 
forgive.  But  we  are  strangers  one  to 
another.' 

*  Strangers  are  sometimes  able  to  help 
each  other.  I  am  rich  and  well  born,  and 
perhaps  clever.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one 
suffer  so  ! ' 
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'  How  do  you  know  that  1  suffer  ? ' 

'  How  do  1  know  ? — because  I  liave  not 
had  a  happy  life  myself,  and  I  can  read  the 
signs  of  suffering  in  others/ 

There  was  a  pause  ;  and  as  he  once  more 
glanced  at  her  upturned  face,  he  saw  tears 
gleaming  in  the  dark  eyes. 

'  You  cannot  help  me,'  he  said  gravely. 

*  Not  in  any  way  ? ' 

'Not  in  any  way — neither  you  nor  any 
one  else.  AVe  must  bear  our  own  burdens, 
each  one  of  us.' 

'  I  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you  ;  it  was 
forward  of  me  ;  but  yet — ' 

*  It  was  kind  and  good  and  womanly  of 
you.' 

'  I  have  only  made  your  trouble  worse 
with  bringing  it  forward.  But — it  was  very 
foolish  of  me — I  thought  perhaps  it  might 
be  a  different  sort  of  trouble.     Though  I  am 
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rich,  I  never  seem  to  do  any  good  in  the 
world.  And  now  I  have  only  done  mischief, 
and  made  it  worse  for  you  to  bear.' 

'  You  have  made  it,  if  possible^  better.' 

He  took  her  outstretched  hand  in  his  and 
held  it  for  a  moment.  Her  tears  were  drop- 
ping fast  as  he  released  it. 

'  Good  night,'  he  said  quietly.  '  God  bless 
you  for  your  kind  intentions.'  And,  as  she 
moved  indoors,  he  turned  to  pace  the  moon- 
lit balconv. 

Had  she  known  the  nature  of  his  past 
troubles,  would  she  have  proffered  him 
the  same  warm  sympathy  ?  he  asked 
himself;  or  would  she  instinctively  have 
recoiled  from  one  who  had  spent  the  last 
eighteen  months  of  his  life  in  the  company 
of  thieves  and  forgers  and  murderers  ?  Yet 
the  strange,  unconventional  offering  of 
womanly  tenderness  had  done  its  work  in 
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laying  a  temporary  balm  upon  the  smarting 
sore  of  his  wounded  self-respect. 

The  next  morning  early  De  Witt  was  on 
his  way  to  Bordighera.  He  never  met  again 
with  the  woman  who  desired  to  be  his 
friend,  he  never  even  heard  her  name.  Yet 
he  often  thought  of  her,  sometimes  with  a 
smile  upon  his  lips,  but  it  was  a  tender 
smile.  '  She  was  rich,  and  yet  she  seemed 
able  to  do  so  little  good  to  any  one.'  Poor 
generous,  eccentric  soul  !  Might  her  soft 
heart  never  fall  a  prey  to  the  self-interested 
calculations  of  an  ignoble  spirit ! 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 
Delilah's  wiles. 

'  A  woman  is  a  foreign  land, 

Of  which,  though  there  he  settle  young, 
A  man  will  ne'er  quite  understand 
The  customs,  politics,  and  tongue.' 

Coventry  Patmore. 

'  John,'  said  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  '  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  seriously.' 

'Is  a  man  ever  so  serious  as  when  he 
is  shaving  ?  A  smile  might  cost  him  his 
life  ! ' 

'  There's  half  an  hour  still  to  dinner- 
time. When  you've  done,  John,  sit  down 
here,  please,  and  listen  to  me.' 

'  What's  up  now  ? '    asked  Ponsonby,  as 
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he  wiped  his  last  razor,  and  obediently 
took  the  seat  pointed  out  to  him.  '  Have 
any  more  of  my  wife's  connections  been 
taken  up  for  murder  ? ' 

'  Oh,  John,  it's  no  joking  matter  !  Don't 
you  think  Nell  dreadfully  changed  this 
time  ? ' 

'  I  think  her  looking  ill.' 

*And  miserable,  John — utterly  miser- 
able.' 

*  I'm  afraid  so.' 

'  Well,  John,  after  you  were  gone  this 
morning  I  persuaded  her  to  come  with  me 

to  see  Dr.  C .     You  know  how  first-rate 

he  is.  Her  looks  frightened  me.  She  didn't 
want  to  go,  poor  girl.  She  looked  at  me 
with  those  poor  hollow  eyes  of  hers,  and 
said,  "  Why,  what  good  can  he  do  me, 
Judith  ?  "  and  nearly  upset  me  ;  but  she 
is  ^so  good  and  submissive  that  she   gave 
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way  directly  I  pressed  her.  And  what  do 
you  think  was  the  first  thing  he  asked 
me  ?  Whether  any  of  her  family  had  died 
of  consumption  !  I'm  sure  he  thinks  her 
in  a  decline,  John.  He  said  she  must 
have  as  much  change  of  air  and  scene  as 
possible,  and  be  out  in  the  open  air  all  day 
when  fine.  He  recommended  going  abroad. 
How  can  she  be  out  all  day  here  in  London 
in  December,  in  the  fogs  and  sleet  ? ' 

'Not  very  feasible,  certainly,'  said  Pon- 
sonby. 

'And  it  wouldn't  be  much  better  at 
the  Cedars.  They  have  six  or  seven  inches 
of  snow  down  there.' 

'  Pleasant,'  he  remarked,  laconically. 

'  But,  John,  it  isn't  open  air  or  change  of 
scene  that  will  ever  cure  poor  Nell.  She  has 
a  breaking  heart — that's  her  disease,  John, 
nothing  else ;  and  I  believe  it  will  kill  her.' 
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He  sat  silent,  rubbing  his  eyebrow 
thoughtfully. 

'  I  do  believe  it  will  be  her  death,  if 
none  of  us  can  help  her.  Oh,  what  blind 
madmen  men  are  !  I  suppose  Barrington 
thinks  he  is  doing  her  a  kindness  in  keep- 
ing away  from  her  ? ' 

'  Most  people  would  say  he  was  right.' 

'  Because  most  people  have  very  little 
heart.  But  he  has  a  heart,  and  he  really 
cares  for  her  !  He  can't  surely  know  he 
is  killing  her !  She  said  to  me  yesterday, 
"  I  never  quite  lost  heart  all  through  that 
dreadful  time  when  he  was  in  prison,  he 
seemed  still  to  belong  to  me  in  spirit ;  even 
if  he  had  died,  he  would  have  died  carino- 
for  me.  But  now  he  seems  to  have  cast  me 
off;  we  seem  really  separated  for  ever."  Oh, 
John,  you  men  don't  know  how  we  women 
can   love !      What   is   want    of  money,    or 

VOL.  III.  E 
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trouble,  or  even  loss  of  position,  when  a 
woman  cares  for  any  one  ?  She  doesn't 
even  think  of  it ! ' 

'So  the  man  must  think  for  her,  if  he 
is  worth  a  penny/ 

*You  don't  really  think  so.  Don't  you 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  poor  Nell  to 
be  married  to  Barrington  than  to  be  slowly 
breaking  her  heart  for  him  this  way  ? ' 

*  If  I  did,  Judy,  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
help  her.' 

'No.  John,  do  you  know  where  Bar- 
rington is  now  ? ' 

'Not  exactly.  Somewhere  in  Switzer- 
land, I  believe,  or  Italy.' 

'  Couldn't  you  find  out  from  his  bankers 
or  solicitor  ? ' 

'  I  dare  say  I  might,  if  I  wanted  to  know.' 

'  Well — /  want  to  know.' 

'  Why  ?     To  write  to  him  ? ' 
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'  Perhaps.  John,  dear  John,  I  am  going 
to  ask  a  favour  of  you  ! ' 

*  Of  course  you  are,  or  you  wouldn't 
kiss  me  ! ' 

'Dear  John,  will  you  let  me  take  her 
abroad  1 ' 

*  Why  can't  her  own  mother  take  her  ? ' 

'  I  could  do  her  more  good,  John.  I 
understand  her  better.' 

*  No  doubt  you  do.  And  you  understand 
plotting  better  too.  What  game  are  you 
up  to,  Judy  ?  AVhat  has  given  you  that 
becoming  little  flush  ?  You  are  not  thinking 
of  giving  chase  to  Barrington,  are  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  John,  if  they  did  meet — by  accident, 
you  know — everything  would  come  all  right 
at  once.  He  is  in  his  heart  as  miserable 
almost  for  her  as  she  for  him,  and  he  could 
not  keep  up  his  high-flown  ideas  of  self- 
sacrifice  if  once  he  saw  her.' 

R  2 
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'  Oil,  indeed  !  And  how  are  you  going 
to  make  tliem  meet — by  accident  ? ' 

'I  don't  know.  You  know  it  is  the 
doctor's  orders,  and  I  think  I  could  get 
the  Breretons  to  consent.  I  want  to  go 
at  once — very  soon.' 

*  And  leave  me  alone  here  ? ' 

'  You  could  join  us  for  the  Christmas 
vacation.  Dearest,  you  and  I  don't  need 
to  tell  each  other  some  things.  I  think 
you  can  guess  how  I  shall  hate  being  away 
from  you ;  but  I  would  do  more  than  that 
to  make  two  miserable  people  happy.' 

^  And  suppose  you  fail  ? ' 

'ItcantMlV 

'  Her  guardian  has  forbidden  her  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  De  Witt,  Judith. 
This  is  the  second  time  you  have  asked 
me  to  lend  my  countenance  to  an  illegal 
proceeding.' 
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'And  aren't  you  glad  when  you  think 
of  the  first  time  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all.  I  am  desperately  ashamed 
when  I  think  of  it  I ' 

'  You  would  never  have  had  me  for  your 
wife  if  you  hadn't  done  it,  John.  I  should 
have  detested  you  if  you  had  refused  ! ' 

'  Well,  every  man  makes  a  fool  of  him- 
self when  he  is  in  love,  I  suppose.  But 
once  is  enough.' 

*  No,  it  isn't,  John.  Once,  nor  one  dozen 
times  isn't  enough  to  do  an  act  of  kindness. 
You  will  go  on  doing  it  all  your  life, 
whether  legal  or  illegal.  The  lawyer  will 
never  destroy  the  man  in  you,  John.  Be- 
sides, you  know  you're  in  love  with  me 
still  ! 

'  In  a  few  months  she  will  be  of  age  and 
her  own  mistress ;  she  ca.n  wait  till  then, 
surely.' 
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*  By  then  she  may  be  in  her  grave,  John. 
Look  at  her  face  when  you  go  down  this 
evening,  it  is  growing  like  a  mask — so 
transparent ;  I  cannot  sit  opposite  to  her 
all  day,  and  do  nothing.  John,  don't  you 
care  ?     You  do,  I  know  ! ' 

'  I  care  very  much,'  he  said  slowly.  '  But 
I  wish  you  would  not  ask  me  to  go  against 
lawful  authority.  It  is  a  sort  of  underhand 
thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me.' 

'  John,  I  will  write  and  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brereton  what  the  doctor  says.  I  know 
her  mother  loves  her,  and  would  not  wish 
her  to  die.  And  she  always  liked  poor 
Barrington  too — till  that  mean  wretch,  her 
husband,  turned  her  against  him.  His  legal 
authority  will  cease  in  three  or  four  months  ; 
and  he  has  no  moral  authority,  even  you 
will  admit — a  contemptible  creature  like 
that,  who  would  object  to   Barrington  on 
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the  score  of  the  humiliation  which  he 
himself  has  unjustly  brought  upon  him. 
Could  meanness  go  further  ?  You  don't 
stick  up  for  him,  surely  ? ' 

'  Personally,'  said  John,  calmly,  '  I  look 
upon  him  as  a  brainless  little  toad.' 

*  Then,  John,  darling  John,  you  give  way 
— you  won't  prevent  me  ?  No  one  shall 
ever  know  the  meeting  was  not  by  accident.' 

'  All  women  are  deceitful,  without  excep- 
tion,' he  remarked. 

'  This  is  a  noble  deceit — a  manoeuvre  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  misery  of  two  generous, 
loving  people.' 

'  Well,  don't  ask  my  consent,  Judy. 
You  must  go  your  own  way.  Never  quote 
my  concurrence,  for  I  don't  give  it.  I've 
simply  got  a  wife  that  I  can't  keep  in  order. 
She  defies  me.  It's  easier  to  put  on  the 
noose  than  to  slip  it  off ! ' 
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'  Oh,  John,  you  are  such  a  darling  ! ' 

*  Yes.  And  soon  it  will  be  "  The  guar- 
dians be  upon  thee,  John !  '^  I  suppose 
Delilah  was  a  smooth-tongued  woman  ! ' 

*We  shall  be  too  late  for  dinner,  John. 
Be  quick ! ' 

*  Oh,  so  you  can  afford  to  think  of  that 
now  you've  gained  your  point,  can  you  ? 
Do  you  think  1  haven't  been  famishing  the 
last  hour  ? ' 

'  And,  John,  dear,  good  old  John,  please 
find  out  that  address  as  soon  as  you  can, 
won't  you  ?  You  haven't  half  shaved,  dear 
— your  cheeks  are  quite  bristly  yet ! ' 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

NEARLY    LOST. 

*  And  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him.' — Byron. 

^  Hotel — Lucerne.     Dec.  2\st. 

'Dearest  John, 

'  It  is  horrible  your  being  pre- 
vented joining  us  !  I  do  hope  your  father's 
gout  will  soon  be  better,  so  that  you  can 
come  in  a  few  days.  Give  him  my  kindest 
love.  Does  he  think  me  a  brute  for  going 
away  and  leaving  you  at  Christmas  time  ? 
If  he  knew  what  I  felt  about  it  I  don't 
think  he  would.  The  truth  is,  my  heart  is 
beginning  to  fail  me,  dear.  I  didn't  like 
to  come  straight  to  Lucerne,  you  know, 
because  I  wanted  to  come  upon  Barrington 
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by  accident ;  and  now  I  think  he  must  have 
left  the  place.  We  have  been  here  three 
days,  and  though  I  have  inquired  at  the 
hotels,  I  can't  hear   anything  of  him. 

'  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  I  had  better 
have  stayed  at  home ;  for  change  of  scene 
doesn't  seem  to  do  poor  Nell  much  good  so 
far.  But  I  console  myself  with  remembering 
the  doctor  recommended  it ;  and  when  I 
look  at  the  poor  girl's  pale,  patient  face,  I 
feel  I  am  a  selfish  wretch  for  thinkinof  of 
myself  or  you.  She  seems  stronger  in  some 
ways  since  we  came  out,  and  often  surprises 
me  by  the  long  solitary  walks  she  takes  over 
the  mountains.  But  I  think  it  is  in  order  to 
be  alone.  Poor  child,  she  seems  to  dread  the 
effort  of  speaking,  even  to  me.  She  answers 
everything  with  the  same  sweet,  weary  smile 
which  goes  to  my  heart.  She  is  out  now, 
having  done  me  up  with  a  long  morning's 
tramp  through  the  heavy  snow.  This  place 
makes  one  shudder  to-day — one  can  scarcely 
realize  its  brilliant,  smiling,  summer  beauty. 
The  lake    is  a  grey,  opaque  mass,  the  sky 
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like  lead,  and  the  great  range  of  snow- 
covered  mountains  opj)osite  us  have  a  like 
forbidding  greyness  about  them.  Mount 
Pilatus  has  his  nightcap  on,  whicli  means 
rain  and  storm,  they  say,'  &c.,  &c. 

•^  *^  -^  '^  -^  '^ 

-75*  "TV"  'Vr  "T^  "A*  'TV' 

Whilst  Judith  Ponsonby  sat  in  the  little 
private  sitting-room  in  their  hotel,  before 
the  fire,  inditing  this  epistle  to  her 
husband,  the  girl  who  formed  her  chief 
topic  was  wandering  up  the  steep  hill-side 
above  the  town,  regardless  of  the  threaten- 
ing look  of  sky  and  lake.  Waif  was  at  her 
heels ;  for  Nell  had  brought  her  faithful 
companion  abroad  with  her,  and  the  two 
were  never  separate.  She  walked  on  un- 
wearyingly,  or  if  she  was  weary,  she  did  not 
notice  it ;  for,  delicate  as  the  girl  looked, 
there  was  a  feverish  physical  energy  about 
her  at  times  that  would  have  exhausted  the 
walking  powers  of  most  of  her  sex. 
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She  did  not  pause  till  she  had  gained 
a  considerable  height,  from  whence  she 
looked  down  on  town  and  bridge,  and  lake 
and  church.  The  path  had  grown  narrower 
and  narrower,  more  and  more  obstructed 
by  snow ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  local  points 
of  view  most  patronized,  and  in  fine  weather 
considered  an  easy  and  pleasant  excursion. 
Even  to-day  one  or  two  pedestriaus  of  a 
sturdy  nature  had  passed  her  on  the  route, 
coming  down  as  she  went  up. 

She  was  not  far  from  the  summit  now, 
but  her  strength  suddenly  failed  her,  and 
turning  aside  from  the  path,  she  crossed  the 
half-hardened  snow  to  where  a  boulder  of 
rock  showed  through  the  monotony  of  the 
white  surface ;  and  sat  down  to  rest.  The 
air  was  cold  and  frosty,  but  she  was  for  a 
time  warmed  by  her  quick  exercise,  and 
did    not   notice   its   chilliness.      Her   eyes 
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rested  vaguely  on  tlie  wide  grey  stretcli  of 
the  waters  beneatli  her  feet ;  but  her  mind 
was  in  a  reverie,  and  she  saw  nothing — not 
even  the  heavy  flakes  of  snow  that  begun  to 
fall  all  around  her,  silently,  rapidly. 

When  at  leuo-th  she  did  observe  them 
she  still  sat  motionless  for  a  while.  A 
sort  of  mental  apathy  had  fallen  upon  her. 
"Why  should  she  not  stay  quietly  there 
and  die  out  in  the  still  calm  snow  and 
night  air  ?  It  was  growing  very  cold,  and 
her  feet  and  hands  ached  dully,  but  that 
would  soon  be  over ;  and  what  was  a  little 
ache  like  this  to  the  bitter  pain  that  rested 
not,  day  or  night,  at  her  heart's  core  ? 
Was  it  her  duty  to  rise  up  and  go  home, 
to  carry  on  the  heavy,  hard  struggle  any 
long;er  ?  Was  it  wicked  to  die  ?  Oh  ! 
why  must  she  go  on  living  ?  She  had 
tried,  oh,  so  hard,  to  bear  her  pain,  to  do 
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her  duty  1  Would  the  struggle  go  on  for 
ever  ?  Might  she  not  lay  her  burden  down 
at  last  ?  Her  death  would  hurt  no  one. 
She  was  so  tired,  so  deathly  tired  !  Had 
God  no  pity  on  her  ? 

A  soft  warm  tongue  licked  her  wrist,  and 
Waif  whined  and  pulled  softly  at  her  dress. 
His  sensible  dog-brain  saw  the  danger  of  the 
deepening  night,  the  falling  snow,  the  lower- 
ing barometer — and  he  warned  his  mistress. 

She  got  up  and  looked  about  her,  then 
turned  towards  the  direction  of  the  path- 
way up  which  she  had  ascended.  But  it 
was  completely  obliterated  now ;  not  a 
sign  upon  the  untrodden,  newly-fallen  snow 
marked  where  it  lay  concealed.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  and  at  each  step  she  only 
plunged  more  helplessly  into  the  half- frozen 
snow.  Was  her  prayer  to  be  realized  ? — and 
was  she  in  truth  to  lose  her  life  to-night, 
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amid    the    unlit    yet    gleaming    liekls     of 
treacherous  snow  ? 

She  raised  her  voice  and  called  aloud  for 
help ;  whilst  Waif,  after  a  few  moments  of 
indecision,  left  her,  bounding  down  the  white 
hillside.  She  knew  he  had  not  deserted  her 
basely,  she  knew  her  companion  had  gone  to 
look  for  help.  The  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
stand  still  until  he  returned,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible  ;  he  w^as  not  likely  to  lose  his 
way,  and  would  come  back  to  her  sooner  or 
later  w^ith  assistance — even  if  too  late.  But, 
whilst  she  paused,  half  embedded  in  the  snow, 
protected  a  little  by  the  lee  of  a  friendly 
rock,  she  fancied  she  saw  a  human  figure 
coming  down  the  hill,  and  called  once  more. 

A  voice  immediately  answered  hers ;  and 
the  same  moment  Waif  came  bounding  up 
again  and  fell  upon  the  moving  shadow 
with  wildest  protestations  of  joy. 
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Nell  watched  without  speaking,  and  her 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 

'  Where  are  you  ? '  called  the  voice, — a 
strange,  husky  voice,  that  she  scarcely 
recoofnized, — and  she  called  as^ain. 

In  another  moment  he  had  sprang  with 
lono^  strides  across  the  snow,  and  stood 
beside  her. 

For  one  short  minute  neither  of  them 
spoke.  During  that  swift  minute  each 
perhaps  reviewed  the  love  and  pain  of  the 
two  last  years  in  the  light  of  the  speechless 
joy  of  an  unexpected  meeting. 

He  was  the  first  to  speak ;  and  as  he  did 
so,  the  momentary  light  that  had  shone  in 
his  face  died  away. 

'  Nell  1 '  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  Nell,  is 
it  you  ? ' 

'  Barrington,'  she  said,  with  trembling  lips, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  crept  nearer  to  him, 
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*  Barrington,  you  will  not  ask  me  to  forget  you 
now  ?   You  will  not  try  to  forget  me  again  ? ' 
A  spasm  passed  across  his  face. 

*  Nell,  what  can  T  say  ?  I  must  take  you 
home,  dear.     It  is  dark  and  cold  for  you.' 

'  I  will  not  go  home,  Barrington,  if  you 
are  going  to  leave  me  again.  I  will  lie 
down  and  die  here.' 

'  Nell,'  he  said  hoarsely,  '  you  are  mad. 
Why  do  you  ask  me  to  injure  you  ? ' 

'  Have  you  ceased  to  love  me,  Barrington  ? ' 

*  Ceased  to  love  you,  my  darling  !  God 
knows  how  my  heart  has  yearned  for  you  ! ' 

*  Then  why  do  you  give  me  up  ?     I  shall 

die  without  you,  Barrington.'     And  in  the 

waning  light  she  lifted  her  haggard  eyes  to 

his.     *  I    have  grown  thin  and  worn   and 

old,  Barrington — I  am  not  pretty  now ;  but 

it  is  because  of  my  sorrow.     And  they  say 

I  shall  not  live  long.    Will  you  let  me  die  ? ' 
VOL.  IIL  s 
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*  Oh,  my  God  ! '  lie  exclaimed ;  and  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Something  warm  crept  up  his  shoulder, 
and  lay  upon  his  neck.  It  was  one  of  her 
small  gloved  hands. 

'  Don't  cast  me  off,  dear  Barrington,'  she 
said  softly.  '  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  too 
proud  to  say  it ;  but  I  have  no  pride  left.' 

'  It  was  all  for  your  sake,  Nell.  Do  you 
.  think  I  have  not  suffered  ?  It  was  the  one 
joy  left  to  me  in  life.' 

*  We  will  not  mind  the  past  now,  Bar- 
rington ;  we  will  never  part  again.' 

She  crept  closer  again  to  him.  And 
suddenly  his  arms  opened,  and  with  a 
suppressed  sob  he  caught  her  in  them, 
pressing  her  to  him  again  and  again,  with 
all  the  fierce  hunger  of  a  long-famished  love. 
Passionately  he  kissed  her  cold  white  face, 
her   trembling    lips,    her   two   hands;    the 
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long-repressed  yearning,  now  at  last  in- 
dulged, seemed  almost  to  overpower  him. 

But  suddenly  he  glanced  round  him  with 
a  startled  look.  Darkness  had  fallen,  and 
the  snow  was  dropping  more  heavily  than 
ever.  The  lights  of  the  town  twinkled  far 
below,  and  their  way  homewards  was  toil- 
some and  uncertain. 

With  Nell  clinging  to  his  arm,  he  turned 
quickly  and  made  his  way  across  the  slope 
in  the  direction  he  believed  and  hoped  the 
path  should  lie. 

She  toiled  on  beside  him  bravely,  but  it 
was  terrible  work,  and  he  could  do  but 
little  to  assist  her  beyond  the  support  of 
his  arm ;  and  by  degrees  her  steps  flagged, 
and  she  hung  heavily  upon  him. 

Presently  she  stopped,  gasping. 

*  I  cannot  go  on,  Barrington.      I  have  no 


more  strength.' 


S  2 
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He  paused  with  an  altered  face. 

'  We  must  go  on,  Nell ! ' 

'  Can  we  not  sit  down  on  the  snow  for 
a  few  minutes,  only  a  few  minutes,  dear 
Barriugton  ? ' 

'  I  dare  not,  Nell.  It  is  growing  blacker 
every  minute,  and  the  snow  deeper.  I  dare 
not  let  you.' 

^  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  get  home,' 
she  said  wearily.  '  Do  you  think  we  shall 
be  lost  % '  And  she  looked  into  his  eyes 
sadly.  '  It  would  be  hard,  just  when  we 
had  found  each  other  at  last,  wouldn't  it  ? ' 

'  It  shan't  be  ! '  he  said  fiercely.  '  Put 
your  arms  round  my  neck,  Nell.  So — 
close  !     I  shall  carry  you.' 

*  Oh,  Barrington,  you  will  never  carry  me 
all  the  way  down.  If  you  were  alone  you 
could  save  yourself,  but  now  I  shall  perhaps 
lose  you  too  ! ' 
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*  I  shall  carry  you  all  the  way  down,'  he 
said  between  his  teeth,  as  the  snow  flew  in 
his  face,  blinding  his  eyes  and  pricking  his 
skin  like  needle  points. 

He  paused  a  moment. 

^  Waif,  old  fellow!' 

Waif  stood  looking  up  eagerly  into  his  face. 

'  Waif,  go  on — go  on  and  fetch  them  up  ! 
Quick !  hasten  on,  good  dog !  bring  them 
back  with  you  ! ' 

Not  one  instant  did  Waif  hesitate.  The 
steps  which  he  had  been  accommodating  to 
the  slower  pace  of  his  human  companions 
now  went  like  the  wind,  and  he  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment,  his  light  feet  bearing 
him  safely  over  places  where  his  master 
would  have  sunk  in  deeply,  or  been  in  peril 
of  a  dangerous  fall. 

Meanwhile  the  wind  was  rising,  and  the 
air  each  moment  grew  more  icy  cold. 
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'  Put  your  face  down,  my  darling/  he 
whispered  ;  '  shelter  it  behind  my  head/ 

And  with  her  warm  breath  upon  his 
neck  he  struggled  on,  bearing  his  burden 
bravely,  thanking  God  for  his  strong  arms. 
He  had  always  been  a  muscular  man.  But 
had  there  not  been  a  '  soul  of  good  in  things 
evil,'  in  the  increased  development  of  bone 
and  sinew  by  the  daily  toil  in  those  cruel 
Portland  stone -quarries  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

'she  shall  not  die.     look  up,  my 

QUEEN  ! ' 

'  jSTo  joy  so  great  buu  riinnetli  to  an  end, 
^"0  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  time  amend ; 
N'ot  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring, 
j^ot  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day ; 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall.' 

EoBT.  Southwell. 

The  next  morning  De  AYitt  rose  after 
a  sleepless  night.  Had  he  done  wrong  in 
breaking  his  resolution  ?  Was  it  selfish  to 
give  way  to  the  generous  pleadings  of  the 
girl  he  loved  '?  Should  he  all  his  life  long 
be  pursued  by  a  vain  regret   that   he  had 
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been  weak  enough  to  listen  to  her  voice, 
instead  of  following  that  first  decision,  which 
had  been  the  result  of  anxious  and  careful 
deliberation  ?  Was  that  decision  of  his,  as 
Judith  last  night  in  their  short,  agitated 
interview  had  seemed  to  imply,  one  Quixotic 
and  over-scrupulous,  nay  cruel  ?  or  was  it 
indeed  the  only  course  for  an  honourable 
man  to  pursue  ?  He  felt  himself  unable  to 
decide ;  and  since  fate  and  Nell  herself 
had  decided  it  for  him,  why  should  he 
grudge  himself  his  great  happiness,  or  mar 
it  by  imagining  future  drawbacks  ? 

It  was  too  early  as  yet  to  go  round  to  her 
hotel,  much  as  he  longed  to  know  if  she 
had  escaped  without  serious  harm  from  last 
night's  bitter  cold  and  exposure.  So  he 
wandered  down-stairs  towards  the  dining- 
room  and  ordered  his  coffee.  He  sat 
down  beside  the  door  which  led  into  the 
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well- warmed  hall,  the  only  occupant  of  the 
long  bare  room.  Presently,  however,  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  voices  of  two 
Englishmen  outside.  They  were  leaving  by 
the  morning's  express  to  Bale  ;  and  as  they 
stood  below,  waiting  for  their  luggage,  they 
conversed  together  of  De  Witt's  adventure 
of  last  night,  which,  through  some  means 
or  other,  had  got  about,  and  was  the  subject 
of  much  gossip  in  both  hotels. 

'  Most  romantic  rescue  ! '  remarked  one. 
'  Such  an  odd  fellow.  Never  goes  into  the 
smoking-room  when  other  fellows  are  there, 
and  scarcely  ever  opens  his  lips.^ 

'  They  say  there's  a  reason  for  that — 
that  his  name  isn't  Watson  at  all,  and  that 
he's  a  shady  sort  of  chap — got  mixed  up 
in  some  mess  or  other  in  England,  and  had 
to  cut  and  run  for  it.' 

'  Pleasant  for  the  girl  in  that  case  !     And 
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I  hear  she's  an  heiress.  He'll  try  to  run  off 
with  her  on  the  strength  of  picking  her  out 
of  the  snow.' 

^  Of  course  he  will.' 

The  omnibus  was  rattling  up  to  the  hall 
door,  the  porters  were  running  down-stairs 
with  the  portmanteaux,  and  the  two  well- 
dressed,  gentlemanly,  good-natured  young 
Englishmen  dipped  their  hands  into  their 
pockets,  and  with  a  last  fee  to  the  boots 
and  a  nod  to  the  smiling  hotel-keeper, 
passed  out  into  the  cold,  raw,  early  morn- 
ing ;  whilst  Barrington  finished  his  break- 
fast, as  he  had  begun  it,  alone.  Every  one 
was  late  that  dark,  grey,  chilly  day  except 
the  two  Oxonians,  and  the  man  on  whose 
private  history  they  had  descanted  so 
pleasantly  and  so  veraciously. 

'  And  this  is  what  she  will  have  to  put  up 
with  ! '  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  rose  from 
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his  hardly-tasted  breakfast.  '  And  liow 
much  harder  it  will  be  for  her  to  bear  than 
for  me.' 

He  walked  towards  the  windows.  It  was 
not  an  inviting  day.  But  he  called  the 
waiter,  and  telling  him  he  should  not  be 
in  to  lunch,  put  on  a  light  overcoat  and 
started  for  a  long  walk.  It  was  better  not 
to  face  Nell  with  these  feelings  in  his  heart ; 
it  was  better  to  wait  until  he  could  come 
before  her  with  a  countenance  and  mind 
forgetful  of  such  poisonous  thoughts.  She 
probably  would  be  too  tired  to  receive  him 
early ;  he  would  return  before  afternoon, 
and  go  to  her  hotel.  And  by  degrees,  as  he 
walked  on,  the  shadows  faded  from  his 
mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  her  love 
deepened  and  spread  about  it  with  a  sooth- 
ing warmth  ;  he  grew  more  than  cheerful 
— he  felt  happy,  and  thanked  God  for  his 
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happiness,  walking  quicker  and  quicker 
over  the  snowy  roads.  After  all,  what 
mattered  the  slander  or  detraction  of  a  few 
strangers  ?  All  who  knew  him  knew  also 
of  his  innocence ;  the  depressing  effect  of 
prison  life  and  confinement  had  made  him 
over-sensitive,  mawkish. 

The  day  grew  gloomier,  and  the  slow 
snow-flakes  began  to  fall,  but  he  took 
each  step  more  lightly,  thinking  of  the 
bright  spot  in  his  life — the  deep,  pure 
woman-love  that  had  more  than  once  saved 
him  on  the  brink  of  despair,  that  was 
stronger  than  death  itself.  Yes ;  he  would 
remember  only  that.  Why  should  he  recall 
the  past,  to  his  misery,  if  she,  sweet  soul, 
could  forget  it  ? 

The  snow-flakes  fell  faster,  the  sky  grew 
murkier;  but  he  hurried  on,  enjoying  the 
cold  in  his  strong  youth.  He  would  not 
return  on  foot ;  he  would  walk  to  the  rail- 
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way  station  of  L and  come  back   Ly 

train.  That  would  bring  him  into  Lucerne 
by  noon — as  soon  probably  as  Nell  would  be 
able  to  receive  him. 

But  he  foro'ot  to  take  the  elements  into 

o 

consideration    in   his    calculations.      L 

reached,  the  train  started  indeed,  going 
slowly  on  account  of  the  snow ;  but  it 
never  reached  Lucerne  that  night  or  the 
next  day.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  De  Witt  had  entered  it,  it  ran  into 
a  snow-drift,  where  not  only  it  but  the 
few  passengers  were  forced  to  remain  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  There  were 
some  provisions  amongst  the  travellers,  and 
more  than  one  brandy-flask,  so  the  horrors 
of  starvation  were  avoided ;  but  it  was  not 
an  agreeable  time  to  any  one.  Not  one, 
however,  perhaps  had  such  reason  to  curse 
his  or  her  ill-luck  as  De  Witt,  frantic  at 
the  thought  of  the  anxiety,  the  fears  which 
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his  absence  would  occasion  Nell.  Fortu- 
nate for  him  that  he  did  not  picture  to 
himself  the  full  horror  of  the  truth — that 
he  could  not  see  what  was  passing  in  the 
little  room  where  the  sick  girl  lay. 

She  had  been  put  to  bed  that  first  night 
by  Judith's  tender  hands  in  a  state  of 
drowsy  half-consciousness,  which  might 
mean  simply  over-exhaustion,  or  portend 
some  more  serious  result  from  the  exposure 
she  had  undergone — the  doctor  who  lived 
in  the  house,  and  was  called  in  to  see 
her,  hoped  it  was  the  former.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  fever  and  ague  set 
in  violently,  and  the  morning  found  her 
utterly  exhausted  and  powerless.  Yet  amid 
all  her  pain  and  weakness  the  new  look 
of  serenity  never  left  the  girl's  eyes,  and 
she  smiled  up  into  Judith's  face  with  a 
smile  of  perfect  contentment. 

*  Don't  pity  me  now^  she  whispered,  as 
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the  day  dawned,  and  a  compassionate  word 
happened  to  fall  from  her  companion's  lips. 
*  What  does  it  matter  if  I  do  cough  a  little  ? 
Oh,  Judith,  I  am  so  happy  ! ' 

But  as  the  morning  advanced,  her  features 
began  to  take  a  watchful,  then  an  anxious 
look. 

'  Do  you  think  he  will  come  soon  ? ' 
she  asked.  '  Let  me  get  up  and  go  upon 
the  sofa.  I  can  see  him  here  for  a  few 
minutes,  can't  I,  Judith  ? ' 

Even  the  rising  and  partial  dressing 
seemed  too  much  for  her ;  but  her  friend  had 
not  the  heart  to  deny  her  what  she  wished. 
*  Judith,'  she  said,  with  a  forced  calm, 
once  more,  as  the  day  wore  on,  '  why 
doesn't  he  come  ?  Perhaps  he  is  ill.  May 
we  send  and  see  ? ' 

Judith's  answer  was  to  put  on  her  hat 
and  walk  down  to  the  neighbouring  hotel. 
Nell's  white  drawn  face  of  suspense  when 
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slie  returned  was  terrible  to  see.     She  could 
not  speak. 

'  He  is  gone  out,  dear,  for  a  walk,'  said 
Mrs.  Ponsonby,  terror  in  her  heart,  but 
disguising  it  as  best  she  could  from  the 
girl  before  her.  '  He  will  be  back  soon, 
and  then  he  will  come  and  see  you.' 

'  Did  they  say  so  ? '  asked  Nell  with 
parched  lips. 

*  They  didn't  say  so,  dear,  but  he  is  sure 
to  do  it,'  answered  Judith,  with  a  pitiful 
cheerfulness. 

Did  Barrington  know  what  he  was  doing  ? 
If  he  left  her  now,  assuredly  Nell's  death 
would  lie  at  his  door. 

'  Judith,  Judith,  are  you  sure  he  will  ? 
You  don't  think  he  is  gone  away — that  he 
will  oro  from  me  ao^ain  ? ' 

A  terrible  trembling  had  taken  hold  of 
all  her  limbs,  and  Judith  put  her  arms 
around  her. 
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'  No,  my  darling,  no !  Don't  imagine 
such  a  thing/ 

The  hours  were  horrible  as  they  passed 
on  slowly,  slowly,  till  the  dimness  of  early 
dusk  began  to  fall  upon  the  little  room, 
and  the  two  women  sat  looking  at  each  other. 

Then  Nell  spoke  again  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

'  Oh,  Judith,  send  again  !  Send  to  ask 
if  he  has  come  back  ! ' 

And  again  Judith  went  out  on  the  errand 
she  would  not  intrust  to  a  servant ;  and 
again  returned  answerless  and  hopeless. 

'  He  will  not  come  now — he  is  o-one  ! ' 
said  the  sick  girl  slowly ;  and  the  settled 
despair  of  her  voice  was  terrible  to  her 
companion. 

She  did  not  speak  of  him"  again,  and 
made  no  resistance  after  a  time  to  Judith's 
wish  that  she  should  exchang;e  the  couch 
for  her  bed.  She  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and    all    the   restoratives    administered    to 

VOL.  III.  T 
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her  proved  unavailing.  All  night  long  the 
fever  returned,  accompanied  in  turns  by 
unconsciousness  and  partial  delirium ;  and 
in  the  morning  she  lay  without  speech  or 
movement,  her  face  white  as  the  pilloAV 
on  which  it  rested — whether  conscious  or 
unconscious  they  could  not  tell,  but  appar- 
ently deaf  and  blind  to  the  outside  world. 

'  She  is  dying ! '  said  Judith  to  the 
medical  man,  as  she  finished  telling  him 
in  short  outlines  poor  Nell's  sad  history. 

'  She  is  not  dying,'  he  said  thoughtfully ; 
'  but  she  is  in  imminent  danger,  unless  we 
can  rouse  her  from  her  present  condition.' 

'  Nothing  will  do  that  except  Barrington's 
return  ! '  replied  Mrs.  Ponsonby  with  stream- 
ing eyes. 

'Has  she  a  mother  living?' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  in  England.' 

'Then  you  had  better  telegraph  to  her 
at  once.     Go  on  with  the  stimulants.     If 
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you    can   see  any  way   of  rousing  her,  do 
so.     I  will  return  in  an  hour.' 

But  in  less  than  an  hour  a  tap  came 
to  the  bed-room  door,  and  Judith  moved 
away  from  the  bed-side,  where  Nell's  face  lay 
stiller,  whiter,  it  seemed  to  her,  with  every 
moment  that  passed.  The  chamber-maid, 
speaking  in  French,  pointed  below ;  and 
glancing  down  quickly,  Judith  saw  Barring- 
ton  standing  on  the  landing  half-way  up  the 
stairs.     In  a  moment  she  was  beside  him. 

*  Is  she  ill  ? '  he  asked,  out  of  breath. 

'  She  is  dying,'  said  Judith  ;  '  you  have 
killed  her,  Barrington  ! ' 

She  had  never  in  her  life  spoken  harshly 
to  him  before.  Now  in  a  moment  she 
repented  of  her  cruel  words,  for  his  face 
turned  ghastly,  and  he  staggered  against 
the  wall  as  if  he  had  been  struck. 

*  I  did  not  mean  it  ! '  she  exclaimed 
hastily.     '  She  may  recover  yet ;  but  she  is 

T  2 
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very  ill.  Oh,  Barrington,  why  did  you  not 
come  all  yesterday '? ' 

*  I  could  not/  he  said  ;  '  I  was  in  the  train 
— we  were  snowed  up — I  have  only  just  got 
in—' 

'  I  knew  you  could  not  mean  it.  Oh,  for- 
give me,  Barrington  !  Your  coming  may 
save  her.' 

'  May  I  see  her  ? '  he  asked  huskily,  as 
she  beckoned  him  to  follow  her  up  the  stairs. 

'  I  will  see — T  think  so.     Wait  here.' 

Leaving  him  standing  outside  in  the 
corridor,  she  opened  the  door  and  went  in 
softly.  Still  the  same  colourless  face,  the 
same  closed  eyes,  the  same  motionless  form. 
Had  he  come  too  late  to  rouse  her  from  this 
death-like  apathy  ? 

Approaching  the  bed,  she  bent  down  so 
that  her  lips  were  close  to  the  white  features, 
and  for  a  moment  her  heart  stood  still, 
unable  to  hear  the  faint  breathing. 
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The  next  she  called  in  a  low,  clear  tone  : 
'  Nell !  Nell !  do  you  hear  me  ? ' 

No  answer.  Not  even  a  flutter  of  the 
blue- veined  eyelids. 

'  Nell ! '  she  called  again,  and  her  voice 
was  full  of  anguish.  '  Oh,  Nell,  hear  me  ! 
Barrington  is  here  — he  is  come  back  ! ' 

Still  no  life  or  movement  about  the  pallid 
features,  no  stirring  of  the  quiet  limbs. 
Nell  must  be  lost  indeed  to  consciousness 
before  that  loved  name  would  fail  to  rouse 
her. 

Then  Judith  opened  the  door  quickly  and 
beckoned  him  in. 

'  She  does  not  hear — she  does  not  under- 
stand. See  if  your  voice  will  rouse  her.  It 
is  the  last  chance.  Oh,  Barrington,  keep 
your  self-control — for  her  sake  ! ' 

For,  at  sight  of  the  poor  pale  face  that 
had  always  been  so  full  of  life  and  love 
to  him,  lying  in  that   sightless,   soundless 
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trance,  a  sudden  sob  had  burst  from  his 
lips.  He  did  not  need  her  warning.  He 
was  calm  again,  though  all  the  colour  had 
left  his  face,  as  he  bent  over  the  unconscious 
girl. 

'  Nell ! '  he  said,  in  a  voice  unlike  his 
own,  'Nell,  my  darling — speak  to  me — 
look  up  ! ' 

She  stirred  a  little,  and  he  went  on  more 
passionately,  putting  his  arm  about  her 
shoulders,  so  as  to  raise  the  drooping  head 
somewhat,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  ber  cold 
white  forehead. 

'  Nell,  little  Nell — look  up,  my  queen  ! ' 

Was  it  the  sound  of  the  old  name  by 
which  he,  and  he  alone,  had  called  her  in 
the  old  happy  days,  that  now  aroused  her 
torpid  senses  ? 

At  any  rate  her  eyes  unclosed,  and  rested 
upon  his  face.  And  by  degrees  a  kind  of 
rapture  came  into  them.    She  did  not  speak, 
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but  the  long  sigh  she  drew  was  one  of  con- 
tentment not  of  exhaustion.  And  presently, 
still  silent,  she  smiled  up  at  him. 

He  had  brought  her  back  from  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  when  her  feet  were 
already  set  upon  the  darkening  path.  Not 
to  many  of  us  is  it  so  given  to  rescue  to 
renewed  life  those  we  love. 

When  the  doctor  came  in  soon  after  she 
was  still  lying  in  his  arms,  her  head  upon 
his  breast,  her  hand  in  his.  Barrington  did 
not  move  at  his  entrance ;  his  whole  at- 
tention seemed  concentrated  on  the  burden 
he  held  so  tenderly ;  but  the  eyes  he  turned 
upon  the  medical  man  after  he  had  felt  the 
pulse  of  the  patient,  were  full  of  the  agony 
of  entreaty. 

*  This  is  a  wonderful  rally,'  said  the  doctor 
quietly.  *  I  presume,  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  we 
have  orot  the  rig;ht  stimulant  at  last  ? ' 

He   spoke  gravely,   and  the  gaze  which 
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rested  upon  the  young  man  was  serious  and 
critical,  hut  hy  no  means  unfriendly. 

'  Yes/  he  said,  answering  the  looks  rather 
than  the  words  of  the  girl's  two  companions, 
*  I  think  she  will  do  now,  if  things  go  on  as 
they  are.  You  may  continue — the  stimulant 
— at  intervals.'  And  somehow,  as  the  good 
man  got  up  from  his  chair,  he  had  to  take 
his  spectacles  off  and  wipe  them  —  the 
glasses  had  become  so  dim. 

*  Barrington,'  whispered  Nell,  as  Judith 
followed  Dr.  Kennedy  out  of  the  room,  and 
for  a  moment  they  were  left  alone,  '  does  he 
say  I  shall  recover  ? ' 

'  Oh,  my  darling,  you  must,  you  will ! 
I  cannot  do  without  you,  Nell ! ' 

*  I  think  I  shall,  Barrington — now  you 
have  come  back.     I  am  only  weak  now.' 

'  I  never  meant  to  leave  you,  Nell ;  I 
was  prevented  returning.' 
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'  You  will  never  leave  me  ao^ain,  Bar- 
rington  ?  You  will  never  think  it  best  for 
me  that  you  should  go  away,  will  you  ? ' 

'  Never,  never,  my  darling  ! ' 

He  could  no  longer  control  himself,  and 
laying  his  head  upon  the  coverlet,  he  sobbed 
aloud. 

She  put  up  her  weak  arms,  and  tried  to 
draw  him  closer  to  her. 

*  Don't  cry,  dear,  dear  Barrington.  How 
foolish  and  wrong  I  was  to  think  you  ever 
meant  to  leave  me  yesterday.  It  was  wicked 
of  me  to  doubt  you — I  won't  do  it  again/ 

He  raised  his  face,  checking  his  agitation 
with  an  effort. 

'  I  will  never  leave  you  again,  Nell — by 
my  own  will — till  we  are  married — never 
for  a  day  ! ' 

She  smiled  her  old  playful  smile. 

'  That   must   be   very   soon,    darling.     I 
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want  to  have  you  fast.  You  mustn't  escape 
me  again.  Oh,  Barrington.  did  you  ever 
love  me  as  I  love  you,  I  wonder  ? ' 

'  I  loved  you  so  much,  Nell,  that  I  was 
willing  to  give  you  up — though  it  broke  my 
heart — to  save  you  misery.' 

^  To  save  me  misery ! '  she  repeated 
slowly.  ^  You  made  a  mistake,  Barrington. 
Why,  dear,  I  couldn't  live  without  you. 
You  know  it  now,  don't  you  ? ' 

'  With  all  my  knowledge  of  you  and  my 
love  for  you,  my  queen,  I  never  knew  it 
as  I  do  now.' 

And  then  a  silence,  full  of  sweet  eloquence, 
fell  between  them,  and  she  closed  her  eyes 
in  a  perfect  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONTAINING  THREE  LETTERS  AND  A  MORAL. 

'Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong  ; 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong.' 

Dryden. 

'  Lucerne.     Dec.  2AtJi. 

'My  DEAREST  John, 

'What  will  you  say?  Nell  and 
Barrington  are  engaged  to  each  other ! 
They  both  got  lost  in  the  snow,  and  Nell 
has  been  at  death's  door.  She  is  recovering 
fast  now;  but  Mrs.  Brereton,  who  was 
telegraphed  for,  may  turn  up  at  any 
moment.  I  have  such  oceans  to  tell  you, 
and  not  a  moment  to  tell  it  in  ;  so  I  will 
post  this  now,  and  wTite  again  to-morrow. 
'  Your  loving  wife, 

'  Judith. 
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'  P.S.  What  loill  old  Brereton  say  to  us  ? 
And  only  fancy,  if  he  should  come  out 
here  !  But  it  won't  make  any  difference  to 
Nell.  Take  care  of  yourself,  dear  John, 
and  tell  me  in  your  next  that  you  miss  me 
very  much.  Oh,  they  are  both  so  happy, 
John.  It  almost  makes  me  cry  for  joy  to 
watch  them  ! ' 

'  Killymore  Towers.     Dec.  26th. 

'  My  dearest  Judy, 

'You  are  a  little  fool,  and  Nell 
and  Barrington  are  a  brace  of  ditto ;  and  I 
am  the  biggest  fool  of  all  for  letting  you 
wander  about  the  world  by  yourself.  You 
had  better  return  home  at  once  before  you 
perpetrate  any  more  romantic  follies.  I 
will  run  over  to  Paris  and  meet  you  any 
day  you  name.     Good-bye,  my  darling. 

*  Your  loving 

'  John. 

'  P.S.  Old  B may  go  to  the  d—  for 

anything   I   care  1     Give   my   love   to   the 
other  couple  of  fools.' 
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'Lucerne.     Dec.  28th. 

'Darling  John, 

*  What  a  nice  old  boy  you  are  I 
I  think  I  may  as  well  return  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  as  Mrs.  Brereton  is  here  now, 
and  I  am  wanted  no  longer  to  do  duty  as 
chaperone.  It  is  so  absurd, — she  hadn't 
been  an  hour  in  the  hous  e  before  she  was 
completely  won  over  by  Barrington,  and 
now  she  calls  him,  to  Nell  and  me,  "  poor 
dear  fellow,"  and  shudders  at  the  *' cruel 
and  shameful  way "  in  which  he  has  been 
treated !  She  will  never  oppose  their 
marriage  ;  and  her  husband's  authority  is 
nil  in  another  month.  Good-bye,  darling. 
Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  be  coming  home 
again  !  John,  I  doubt  if  I  ever  thoroughly 
realized  before  what  an  unselfish  woman 
you  had  married  in  your  loving 

'  Judith. 

'P.S.    It's  not  right,  but  it's  very  sweet 
of  you  to  send  old  B to  the  d —  !  ^ 
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'  How  I  wish,  Edward/  said  Mrs.  Brere- 
ton  to  her  spouse,  six  months  later,  '  that 
you  would  pay  them  a  visit.  I  had  no 
idea  Barrington's  was  such  a  pretty  place ; 
and  he  and  Nell  seem  such  favourites  with 
all  the  people  round.  It  is  quite  beautiful 
to  be  with  a  young  couple  so  devotedly  at- 
tached to  one  another  as  they  are.  Dear 
Barrington  is  growing  quite  his  old  bright 
self  again.  You  could  not  help  loving  him 
if  you  saw,  as  I  have  done,  how  happy  he 
makes  her.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  love  him,'  growled  Mr. 
Brereton,  as  he  turned  away  sulkily. 


THE    END. 
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'Nature  and  Human  Nature  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  ho\m±"— Morning  Post. 


IL— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

"  This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenxum. 


in.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  '  Realities  of  Eastern 
Tri^vel '  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est; while  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  his 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  much  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  life." — Qlobe. 


IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 


"'Nathalie' is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  har  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie  '  high  among 
books  of  its  cX&ss."— Athenaeum. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  &  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position." — Atfunasum. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  j; 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit"— J/w«m^  Pest. 
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VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'Adam  Graeme '  is  a  Btory  awakening  genuine  emotiona  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
lagea,  as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Ohristiao 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  il 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Mornirr 
Pott. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  speeimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written."— if eisew^rer. 


VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

•'  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Boman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
Bcientiously  opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  ^  Papal  domination." 
— Athmasum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Cr^ik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy; and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English."— 
AthmoBtnn. 

'"A  Life  for  a  Life'  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned ;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral— most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
starong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  qoxq:'— Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratification." — AtTmiseum. 

"From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
.♦uctid  his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."— nfiserrsr. 
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XI.— MABGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES," 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  Bearch  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  oripin- 
ality  about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found."— .4(/»en««m. 


Xn.— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
coimtry,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book." 
John  Bull. 


XIII.— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINJE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Olobe. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  "We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven."— 77Zi«iraied  Newt. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  anyone  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition— and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction."— 5tondard 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacketfa 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  novels."— Oiieruer. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  ]\tRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becominp 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  uneiag 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-iike,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  rriter  as  well  as  the  subject.  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  real"— 4i/jen««m, 
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XVII.-.NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction." — Morning  Post. 


XVIIL— LIFE  OP  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVAERE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  aa  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— if orningf  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  "Standard. 
"  The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good." — Athmseum. 
"  This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  noy^V— Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn."— /Wmfrafed  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY   JULIA   KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adfele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  ia  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  bums  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenoeum. 

" '  Adfele '  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

"  '  Ad^le '  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  ia  a  very  clever 
novel" — Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  '  Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful" — Morning  Post. 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  Tbo 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  ajxthor." Saturday  Remuf. 
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XXIII— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"  We  commend  •  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenceum. 


XXIV.—A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
Bon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  givea  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenceum. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
utady."— Athenceum. 
*'  A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power."— standard 


XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. ' ' — A  thenoeum. 

"  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  to\±"— Standard. 

"  All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Oraik's  charming 
utoriea."— John  Bull. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  *  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

"This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches."— Z>aiZy  News. 


XXVIIL— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation, 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  witQ 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art 
and  so  we  intend  it"— ITie  Tim^. 
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XXX.— LITE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
Btruction,  interest,  and  consolation."— ^a^wrday  Review. 


XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA's  CROSS." 

"  This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
e->  perience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  residing."— AtJimoeum. 

•' '  St  Olave's '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded." — Morning  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
•  Traits '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— Poit. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  owa" — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."— Athenceum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rifling  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie.''— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  -wOTka."— Athenaeum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  'Agnes  '  !■ 
*  Btory  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— J/ominji  Post. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  efiorV— Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  hook."— Mornin{>  Post. 

" '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
9^  ill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
— Z>af7y  News. 


XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

•*  A  very  interesting  book,    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  yrelV— Times. 
"We  recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
"Dixon's  very  interesting  hook."— Saturday  Review. 
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XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  •  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenceum, 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Aihenoeum. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
eptrkles  with  wit  and  humour."— Quarterlj/  Review. 


XLI.— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE   MAO  DONALD,   LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  clasB  of 
resAera."— Times. 


XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post 

'"A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works." — Daily  Telegraph. 


XLin.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wi'^ft 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

"A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforti  of  i» 
Buccessful  novelist"— DatVy  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read." — Standard. 
"  '  The  Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton  s 
previous  yrov^s."— Morning  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  th« 
■eries,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  ouV—The  Echo. 
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XLVI.— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
" '  A  Eose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.    The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


XLVII.— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 
"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures,    Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.    It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind." Saturday  Review. 

XLVIIL— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  moat 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

' '  Sir  Qibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour." — Athenoeum. 


LL— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

'  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The  Times. 
'There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenceum. 


LIL— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  book." — Athenceum. 


Lni.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  M&itl&nd."— Times. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OP 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet."— T^  Times. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTEOR  OF 

'SAM  SLICK,  THE  CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.   It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancj."—Athenceum. 

"  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous  as 
this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  tiome  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  &- going."— Observer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  works." — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenaeum. 

"  The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE  ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"  By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility." — Sunday  Times, 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  'Sam,'  to  make  tbe  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour."— (7?o6e. 

"  Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire  ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  i&  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation."— /oAw  Bull. 

THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan.  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified." — John  Bull. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  ui  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  'The 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— Poifc 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 

JOM  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"The  story  is  very  interesting  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenoeum. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


A  WOMAFS  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

•'A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

"These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  " — Standard. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  ia 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit."— Posi. 


A  LIFE  ¥0R  A  LIFE. 


"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusaL  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  English." — Athenaeum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

"  'Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Posi. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day."— /oAra  Bull. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness." — Athenoemn. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— /"osf. 


STUDIES  FEOM  LIFE. 

"  These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful," — Post. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HAHFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

(continued.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

•'  A  more  channing  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature — 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  suspense  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret. 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault."— TAe  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forma  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive."— ^^^encewm. 
"This  book  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  'John  Halifax.'     The 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent." — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"  This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax  '  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  lile.''— Examiner. 

"Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  finding  themselves  the 
better. ' ' — Spectator. 

"  A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." — Daily  News. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"  A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Standard. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist"— Z)ai7y  News. 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  hQa,\itj."—iitandard. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"  The  author  of  'John  Halifax'  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  Such  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  vfom&nly. "—United  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

" '  Toung  Mrs.  Jardine  '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— T'i^e  Times 
" There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome.''— Athenceum 
_   "  A  book  that  all  should  read.     Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
m  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  mtensity.    The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  clear." — Morning  Post. 
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ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

•• '  Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Mailand'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentirnents.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— ifornm^ 
Pott.  

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

" '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  novels."— Odserver. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"  In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— ZYme*. 


AGNES. 


•• '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— ^Ifftenfleum. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  '  Agnes '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— i/omtngr  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE, 


" '  A  Rose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  ''—Times.  , 


PH(EBE,  JUNIOR. 


"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  recordti. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."- ^Icocfemy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

*' A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Timet. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  nic 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  ii 
fttruction,  interest,  and  consolation."— /Saturc^ay  Review. 
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WORKS    BY 

GEOUGE  MAC  DOMLD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 

ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  la.Bt"—AtheniKum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— Paii  Mall  Oazettt. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty."— Z)ai7y  News. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  poet"— .Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 


" '  Bobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  fee\inga."—Athen(eum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour."— -Safwrday 
Review. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  News. 

"  •  Robert  Falconer  '  is  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  dialogues  in  '  Robert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again."— -Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."- Ttme«. 

"  There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenaeum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting,  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Morning  Post. 

"  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pore,  and  invigorating."— ff^o&e. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."- Pa«  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — AthenoEum. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Oraphic. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  contains  «ome  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— Scotsman. 

"' Sir  Gibbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  la  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  OYer."— Morning  Post. 
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